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D d 
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i The Alphabet promisctiouahf arranged. 
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zwxocgybdhpsmqnv 
Ifkrtej aui 



The ItaUc Alphabet regularly arranged. 

ABCBEFGHIJKLMNOP 
QBSTUYWXYZ 



a b c d ef g h i j k I m n op q r s t u 

V w X y z 



Old MtgUsh Alphabet. 
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Pictures with their names. 




KEY. 



NET. 



ot-hSr. 
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DKTJM, 
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Fbwels. 

A vowel means a letter that sounds by itself. There are 
five vowels in the English language, viz : a e i o u, and y 
when it follows a consonant ; and all the other letters are 
consonants. 



Consonants. 

A consonant is a letter that cannot be sounded without a 
vowel, as B (pronounced de). 

bcdfghjklmnpqrstvwxyz 



Double and IHple Letters, JDiphtAonffs, 8fc. 

A diphthong is the union of two vowels in one sound, as ce 
in Csesar. 

.^(Eflfiffffiffl8BCB& 



The same sepa/rated. 
AB OE fl fi ff ffi ffl ae oe and 



Mgures. 

1234567 8 90 



Boman Mgv/res. 

I. II. III. IV. V. YI. YII. YIII. 

IX. X. XI. XII. XIII. XIY. XY. 

XYI. XYIL XYIII. XIX. XX. 

yL — — ]FC 
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Pictures with their names. 




GEID-I-ROir. 



\ 



KITE. 



EFT. 




MOP. 



>?- 



NUN. 





LEM-OK. 



GOAT. 



TSO-ICAN. 




SHOE. 




RAKE. 
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Words of two letters. 



am 

an 

as 

at 

be 

by 

do 

go 

he 

if 

in 

is 

it 

lo" 



MOTHEK AND CHILD. 



me 

my 

no 

of 

oh 

on 

or 

ox 

so 

to 

up 

US 

we 

ye 



READING LESSON I. 

1 am to go to it. He is to go to it. It is to be. Is it to 
be ? He is to do it if he is up. Go up to it. Go up on it. 
If I go tip he is to go. We go up to an ox. As it is, he is 
to go. Do we go ? No, he is to go to it. Do ye go ? No. 
He is on it. By me ; to me. At it ; by it ; to it ; on it. As 
it is on it. As it is in it. Go by it. Go to it. As we go 
up to it. It is on us. 



X 



SPELLING LESSONS. 

Words of three letters made from words of two hy tins 
addition of a letter. 



AM 


AS 


BE 






IT 


NO 


OR 


ham 


has 


bed 






bit 


nor 


for 


jam 


was 


bee 






fit 


not 


nor 


ram 


ask 


bet 






pit 


now 


TO 


AN 


AT 


HE 






LO 


ON 


toe 


ban 


bat 


hen 






lot 


don 


top 


can 


cat 


her 






low 


ton 


too 


fan 


fat 


hem 


IN 


IN 


MB 


won 


tow 


man 


hat 


IN 


gm 


sm 


men 


yon 


toy 


pan 


mat 


bin 


kin 


fin 


met 


us 


WB 


van 

W3i - 


pat 


din 


pin 


win 


mew 


use 


web 
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Pictures mtA their names. 




TUR-NIP. 



QUAGhOA. 




GNAT. 



N££.DL£. 




AP-PLE. 



SWORD-FISH. 



BELL. 




DA6-6EB. 



JAB. 



yi- 



KILL. 



WHEEL. 



HOBSE-WHIP. 



TEA-POT. 




CBAB. 
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READING LESSON II. 



CAT. 



He has a cat. I am his son. I can go. He can go 
to bed. We do it. We can sit by him. The bee can 
fly, but the cat can-not. The cat and the hen go to him. 



READING LESSON III. 



pie 

fly 

doe 

rat 
The cat can mew. 
The bee can fly. . 
The doe can run. 
I can ask for pie. 



WASP. 



new 

rag 

run 

wet 
I am wet, so is he. 
The men met us. 
My fan is new. 
My cat is on the rag. 
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Pictures with their names. 



ZE-BETH. 



TUB. 



PINK. 



QUAD-BANT. 



HAY. 



ZE-BBA. 




SPOON. 



BOT-TLE JACK. QUOIT. 



TUB-KET. 



yt 



YAK. 
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big 
dig 

fig 

gig 

pig 
wig 

cap 



soy 

hop 

lop 

mop 

sop 

den 



SPELLING LESSON 
Words of three letters. 

hip 
nip 



np 
sip 
tip 
dew 



bow 

how 

low 

mow 

now 

row 

sow 



bmi 

dmi 

fim 

gun 

nun 

Sim 

him 



but 
cut 
hut 
nut 
put 
rut 
foe 



OAK. 



gap 
lap 

map 

nap 

rap 

ash 
box 
oak 
rue 

sty 
eat 



yt 



fen 


sew 


egg 


his 


fur 


pen 


pew 


elk 


fee 


fog 


ten 


ear 


elm 


far 


hog 


pug 


eye 


eel 


few 


jog 


tug 


ebb 


iU 


fir 


log 


sum 


due 


asp 


fox 


buy 


gum 


cow 


dog 


cry 


ice 


hum 


one 


oil 


dry 


ire 


rum 


but 


owl 


try 


see 


cub 


rub 


out 


sup 


lea 


tub 


mud 


oar 


tea 


pea 
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Pictures with their names. 



EM-FAESS. 



BON-NET. 




TAB-GET. 



BAB-BIT. 



LEAF. "WHEAT. 



SHELL. 



PLAT I-BON. 



GUI-NBA PIG. 



EEL. 




UBN. 




YOKE. 



KEN-NEL. 



??-- 



HOG. 
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SPELLING LESSONS. 
JFords of three letters. 

bed 

fed 

led 

ned 

red 

wed 

bid 

did 

hid 

kid 

Ud 

mid 

rid 

saw 

taw 

war 

4 

READING LESSON IV. 

You may go and see the cow. May I see the pig too? 
Yes ; he is in his sty. He is in the mud, and not in his 
sty. Get up, pig. Ah ! I see an egg by the hay. May 
I eat the egg? Yes, you may. Do you see the cow? 
Pat her. 



bad 

lad 
mad 


bag 
fag 


bar 
car 
far 
mar 


bay 
% 

hay 


may 
nay 
pay 
ray 


pad 
sad 


nag 
rag 


par 
tar 


jay 

lay 


say 
way 


wag 
get 
jet 
let 










met 










net 










pet 

set 










dan 










law 




IX 


OG. 







EYE* ILY. EGG. 

READING LESSON V. 

The sun is hot. A fly is in my eye. Get it out for me.*" 
Do not cry, my boy, or I can-not see it. Is the fly out now ? 
Yes it is. The cat is on the mat, out in the sun. She can- 
not fly as a bee can. The bee can fly ; the cat can run, and 
the cat can mew. The bee can fly, but he can-not run as the 
cat can. Is it a pin I see on the mat ? Yes, it is. 

ii— -^^ k 
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VAT. 



NAIL. 



ZE-BU. 



POBK. 



CAP. VOLE. 




DOG. 



UED-AL. LAllP. 
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Words of fowt letters made from words of three hy 
the addition of a letter. 



ALL 










ELL 


ball 










beU 


caU 










cell 


faU 










deU 


gaU 










feU 


hall 










Nell 


mall 










seU 


paU 










teU 


taU 










well 


wall 






BEAS. 




yell 


ILL 


ILL 


OLD 


OLD 


EAT 


EAT 


biU 


mill 


bold 


hold 


beat 


heat 


fill 


sill 


cold 


sold 


feat 


URN 


hill 


tiU 


fold 


told 


meat 


bum 


kiU 


will 


gold 


wold 


seat 


turn 


ANT 


OAR 


ORE 


AIL 


OIL 


EAR 


pant 


boar 


fore 


mail 


boil . 


bear 


rant 


hoar 


more 


nail 


coil 


dear 


want 


roar 


AIL 


pail 


soil 


fear 


ARM 


soar 


bail 


rail 


toil 


gear 


barm 


ORE 


faU 


sail 


AND 


pear 


farm 


bore 


hail 


wail 


band 


rear 



ARE 

bare 

care 

dare 

fare 

hare 

mare 

rare 

tare 

ART 

cart 
dart 
mart 

BAD 

bade 



KAT. 



ART 

tart 

EEL 

feel 

COD 

code 



ARK 

bark 
dark 
hark 

FIN 

fine 



ARK 

lark 

mark 

park 

LAD 

lade 



yt 



END 

bend 

lend 

mend 

MAT 

mate 



tear 
wear 

AGE 

cage 
gage 
page 
rage 
sage 
wage 

END 

send 
tend 
wend 

RAT 

rate 
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Words offou/r letters made from words of three hy the 
addition of a letter. 



BAN 


DAM 


PAN 


HAT 


MAD 


PAN 


bane 


dame 


fane 


hate 


made 


pane 


PAT 


HID 


NOD 


PIN 


BOB 


WAN 


fate 


hide 


node 


pine 


robe 


wane 



READING LESSON VI. 
On words of three and fom letters. 



give 


with 


hurt 


glad 


good 


play 


pray 


much 


that 


game 



Call Tom and ask him to give me his 

ball. I want to play with it. Tom has 

had a fall and he can-not come. How 

did he fall? He fell o-ver the mat. Is 

he hurt ? No, not much. I am glad 

of that. Lend me your top. No, I 

want it. I like to spin 

it. I will lend you my 

bat. Yes, that will do. 

I can play at bat and 

ball. I will ask John to 

come and have a good 

game with me. That 

wiU be ve-ry nice, and I 

hope you will like it. 



TOP. ^ ^ BOT WITH BAT. 



READING LESSON VII. 

like then this have sake 

keep kiss mine Jane kind 

How dare you do that, Tom? Why do ^ 
you like to do harm ? Be a good boy, and 
then I will give you a kiss. This fan is mine. i 

No, dear, it is Ann's. Give it to her. Ann, 
will you lend me this fan ? I will not hurt it. 
Yes, you may have it, Jane. I will give it to 
you to keep for my sake. Oh, Ann, how kind 
you are ! ^^' 

H ; K 
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Words of fom letters. 






back 


"" 






talk 


hack 








walk 


lack 








milk 


rack 








silk 


sack 








folk 


tack 








yolk 


calf 








bulk 


half 






^ 


bulk 


pelf 




WOLg. 




sulk 


self 


belt 


king rind 


bent 


lard 


balk 


felt 


ring wind 


dent 


yard 
herd 


doU 


melt 


wing bond 


mint 


loU 


pelt 


long fpnd 


tint 


bird 


poll 


gilt 


song pond 


font 


ward 


roU 


lilt 


hung fEing 


barb 


cord 


puU 


bolt 


jump gang 


garb 


lord 


guU 


colt . 


pump pang 
eind rang 


herb 


ford 


earn 


lamb 


verb 


word 


fern 


comb 


hind hand 


curb 


morn 


malt 


tomb 


find sand 


bard 


torn 


salt. 


sing 


mind cant 


card 


worn 


Words of fi 


Tur letters continued. 






four 


deal 


stow name 






last 


meal 


flow lame 






mast 


peal 


glow bane 






past 


seal 


best cane 






vast 


weal 


lest fane 






bass 


beam 


bide lane 






mass 


team 


hide mane 






pass 


bout 


ride pane 






dace 


gout 


side vane 






mace 


pout 


tide dome 






race 


rout 


fame home 


I 




coin 


wipe 


same tome 


— 


-— -- 


loin 


pipe 


came held 




DTJKOE. 
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letters continued. 




bars 


fort 


cash 


lash 


sash 


line 


cars 


port 


dash 


mash 


dish 


gush 


jars 


sort 


gash 


rash 


wish 


hush 


barb 


maid 


fish 


seen 


come 


mine 


harm 


paid 


swim 


mote 


time 


pine 


warm 


boor 


swam 


bath 


read 


what 


camp 


door 


from 


must 


cave 


calm 


' damp 


soon 


poor 


love 


pave 


palm 


lamp 


does 


moor 


move 


rave 


tusk 


hymn 


east 


soar 


rove 


save 


rusk 


hood 


west 


down 


live 


dine 


rush 


wood 


bowl 


babe 


life 


fine 


push 
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READING LESSON VHI. 




PUMP. 



LAMP. 



DOLL. 



shut 


feet 


cook 


gone 


wine 


much 


your 


lock 


nice 


some 


ve-ry 


trim 



Shut the door. Warm your feet. Lock the door. The 
door is shut. Do not lock the door. Make a cake for me, 
cook, and bake it well. Yes, sir, I will. Let it be a nice 
cake. Give me some wine. I like wine ve-ry much. Do 
you? Yes, it is so good. Trim the lamp. Why does it 
bum dim? The sun is in the West now, low down in the 
sky. At mom he is to be seen in the East. 



?? 
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SPELLING LESSON. 
Words offom letters. 







pink 


rent 


bam 


mask 






ink 


sent 


dam 


task 






3ank 


tent 


yam 


desk 






rank 


vent 


bom 


risk 






sank 


went 


com 


dusk 






monk 


lurk 


horn 


musk 






sunk 


marl 


lorn 


yam 




17EST. 


lent 


hurl 


dray 


lute 


rest 


viol 


zest 


mire 


gray 


lens 


test 


spin 


coat 


sire 


bray 


vmip 


vial 


spun 


doat 


tire 


stay 


fret 


burr 


skin 


goat 


wire 


sway 


maul 


tact 


code 


gaud 


tape 


tray 


book 


coal 


mode 


laud 


bead 


sink 


boot 


pert 


rode 


bier 


mead 


wink 


join 


soul 


sign 


tier 


dice 


yawn 


bulb 


lump 


hind 


lath 


mice 


draw 


dead 


dole 


nine 


path 


rice 


flaw 


brow 


hole 


crab 


cost 


vice 


cast 


form 


pole 


jest 


lost 


were 


fast 


cowl 


whit 


fair 


file 


been 


balm 


fowl 


puss 


pair 






bite 


sown 


sure 


blue 






kite 


lair 


hist 


eyes 






beak 


look 


mist 


head 






claw 


have 


high 


bald 






blot 


noun 


nigh 


bode 






scot 


wave • 


harm 


bone 






knot 


gave 


warm 


tone 


MOUSE. 




mown 


show 



READING LESSON IX. 

Feed the cat — give her some milk. Poor Puss ! She will 
kill the mice, I am sure. You need not fear, she will not 
bite you. Does she like fish? Yes; all cats like fish. 
Have you seen my doll? No, I have not. I will show her 
to you. She has dark hair and eyes, and on her head she 
has a hat. 



"Tt 
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POX. SHEEP. 

The sky is high up, and it is blue. I hope it will not 
rain. Why did you hide my ball? It was not kind of 
you, for I want it ve-ry much. Here it is, then, on the 
mat. What a nice tree ! Tell me the name of it. It is 
an oak ; they use the oak to make a ship. The mast of a 
ship is tall like a tree. Is it made of oak ? No, of a pine. 
I can-not see for the mist. I wish it did not rain. The rain 
falls so fast that it will soon be fine. The wind is high. 
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READING LESSON XI. 


^ 






Car 


I you play the 






Get my seal. Do 






harp? 


No, not well. 






you like itr 


' Yes. 






Can you? Yes, I 






It is my seal. 


What 






play 1 


the harp and 






is the bird 


on it? 






sing. 


Bind up your 






An owl. The owl is 






hair; 


do not let it 






a wise bird. 


Which 






fall o-ver your face. 






is the best 


seal of 






What 


is your name? 






all? This 


one; it 






Lu-cy 


: that is the 






has the head of a 






same 


name that my 






king on it. 


has it 






aunt 


gave to my 






not? Yes; of a good 






doU. 






OWL. 


king too. 










Words of four letters. 








leek 










bake 






meek 










cake 






seek 


— A 








sake 






week 


JBh 


Wl 






take 






beef 


^H 


& 


k 




wake 






reef 


^^*^ 


^0 


\ 




bump 






leak 










hump 






peak 


MOTH. 






MUPP. 


wisp 






weak 


then 


luck 


dean 


hake 


leaf 






neat 


thus 


duck 


keen 


lake 


stem 






seat 


fiiss 


drum 


deem 


make 


skip 






whim 


buss 


stun 


flag 


rake 


trip 






welt 










slip 






woof 










whip 






tree 










done 






ream 










blow 






seam 










blew 






lean 










dale 






mean 










hock 






rose 










face 






date 






KITTEN. 




nose 






•gate 


fire 


deer 


bolt 


hoop 


hair 






late 


heat 


peer 


warp 


trap 


chin 






sate 


tide 


seer 


fork 


roof 


ears 






mate 


rain 


veer 


note 


tile 


lips 






lyre 


wind 


pool 


seal 


pile 


legs 




v« 


harp 


star 


tool 


loaf 


wile 


vein 


^^ 


> 


I 
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READING LESSON XII. 








BOAT 








Do yon 


L like to 


row in a boat? Yes, I do, when the sea 


is cahn. 


Here is 


a nest. What nest? 


The nest of a lark. 


Keep it to show to Anne. The fire is 


gone out. 


and I am 


so cold! 


Make it 


up, then. Stir it. '. 


5o not yawn, John, 


it is rude to do so. 


Jane has a 


kind face, and is a nice girl. 


I have lost my book. Here it h 


J ; do not drop it. 






SPELLING 


LESSON. 






i 


Words of five letters. 




badge 










eight 


baize 










faith 


beard 










fence 


blaze 










feast 


bleat 










fight 


blend 










field 


bleak 










frail 


birth 










flown 


board 










frank 


brain 










freed 


bride 










forth 


brine 
brush 




WEEN. 




GEAPSS. 


forge 
fling 


brick 


bread 


coast 


cramp 


craze 


fresh 


broil 


chalk 


clasp 


crest 


crown 


girth 


broth 


chant 


chum 


cloth 


could 


grant 


build ' 


cheat 


crust 


choir 


death 


grasp 


burnt 


cheap 


chimp 


cloak 


dealt 


grape 


blear 


chief 


court 


crank 


daunt 


greed 


bloom 


craft 


churl 


coach 


dress 


green 


brown 


crawl 


claim 


child 


durst 


groan 
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globe 

grown 

great 

grate 

guest 

grain 

graze 

ghost 

grace 

grief 

harsh 

hence 

hound 

heath 

hoard 

house 

horse 

knife 

larch 



se 
learn 
least 
leave 
light 
marsh 
mouth 
might 
mount 
mould 
plump 
pound 
pence 
plant 
plain 
press 
plead 
prize 
piece 
quail 
quill 
right 



>?- 



Words of Jive letters. 



OWLS. 



roast 
sense 
snipe 
slate 



spurn 
sight 
shawl 
small 



saint 


stool 


shelf 


shout 


source 


shoal 


spoon 


spout 



QUAIL. 



start 
stood 
stole 
stare 



stave 


state 


spill 


stray- 


spice 


spoke 


spray 


scene 


sound 


spend 


limart 


sheaf 



KNIFE. 



-K 



shell 

smith 

tense 

times 

truce 

toast 

type 

tripe 

trade 

teach 

twine 

twist 

trace 

tryst 

treat 

trust 

vaunt 

vault 

voice 

weave 

wrath 

wrest 

wrist 

wield 

world 

worth 

wince 

whelk 

whist 

whirl 

whirr 

whisk 

whole 

whose 

whoop 

wound 

would 

yearn 

yeast 

yield 

young 



-K 
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wren grew 

cru-el three 

ground found 

died sport 

with-out edge 

quite still 



WREN. 

As a wren left her small nest to seek food for her young 
birds, a cru-el boy shot her. She fell 
to the ground, and lay cold and stiff in 
death. 

The poor young birds did not know 
why they were left so long with-out food. 
It grew quite dark, and then they all 
lay still in their nest. There were four 
young wrens in the nest, and that night 
three of them died of cold. 

The one which was left got on the 
edge of the nest the next day, and fell out 
on the grass ; where the cat found it and 
ate it up. Thus five poor birds died to 
make the cru-el sport of a bad boy. 

I hope no boy that I know will be so 
cru-el as to hurt a poor bird. We can 
kill, but we can-not give life. I could archee. 

not love a cru-el boy : no one does. A brave boy is sure to 
be kind to all things that God has made. 

SPELLING LESSON. 
Miscellaneous words of one syllable. 

base just swift blind fresh smooth 

wrong true slow deaf sour cross 

brave proud false dumb ripe clean 

firm pure rich gaunt limp broad 

thick quick strong blunt ; close sharp 

large queer wild coarse loud square 

^ ^ ^ 
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Miscellaneom words of one syllahle. 








mole 










thrush 






wolf 










grouse 






bear 










stork 






lion 










crane 






mouse 










snipe 






hare 










teal 






sloth 










auk 






sheep 










goose 






stag 










owl 






pard 










toad 






mole 










snail 






crow 










snake 






finch 




DEER. 




wasp 








PISH. 






SWAN. 








free 


sham 


short 


clear 


lank 


brief 




stiflf 


real 


soft 


crisp 


thin 


tight 






stick 


stem 


hard 


waif 


stout 


loose 






stave 


strict 


rough 


duU 


plump 


mute 






whisp 


sure 


tough 


fleet 


gruff 


odd 






dirge 


sweet 


crawl 


grand 


slow 


even 










tin 


trout 


beech 


rye 










lead 


chub 


birch 


wheat 










iron 


pike 


lime 


chaff 










salt 


roach 


vine 


oats 










flint 


tench 


broom 


peas 
beans 










dust 


carp 


furze 










loam 


sole 


reed 


vetch 










steel 


shark 


sage 


pear 










marl 


whale 


mint 


plum 










mud 


shrimp 


gorse 


nut 




> 


s 

w* 


JHBAJ. 


perch 


smelt 


thyme 


sloe 


^j 


i 
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think co-Ion 

please se-mi- 

those co-Ion 

heard pause 

rules count 

force wait 

com-me a-loud 

B£OTH£B, AND SISTEB SJSADING. 

On the me of the stops. 

, a com-ma. I : a co-Ion. 

; a se-mi-co-lon. | . a full stop. 

Let me try to teach you to read as you ought. Some boys 
think that they must read fast, or they will not be thought to 
read well. They are quite wrong. If you would read so as to 
please those who hear you, you must not read fast ; and you 
must mind your stops. 

The stops are these : (,) a com-ma, (;) a se-mi-co-lon, (:) a 
co-Ion, and (.) a full stop. When you see a com-ma you must 
pause while you could count one ; when you see a se-mi-co- 
lon, you must wait whilst you could count two ; if you meet 
with a co-Ion, you must stop whilst you could count three ; 
and at each full stop, you must count four. But you need 
not count a-loud. 

Mind and think of the sense of that which you read, or 
you will not read well at all. Keep these few rules, and take 
great pains,- and you will read well in time. I must tell you 
also, not to read in too loud a voice, nor in too low a voice ; 
but so as to be heard well. 
^ ^ 
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READING LESSON XV. 
leaves bough 

blades breath 

grains beast 

things praise 

sea-shore chirps . 

CHILDREN READING. 

Can you count the stars in the sky, or the green leaves on 
the trees, or the blades of grass in the field, or the grains of 
sand on the sea-shore ? 

No, you can-not. Who made all these things ? God did. 

Man could no more make the grass grow, nor the buds put 

forth their green leaves, than he could make the sun, moon, 

and stars. 

God made the lark that sings so high up in the sky, and 

the wren that chirps on the bough, 
and He made the great whale that 
swims in the wide seas, and the bee 
that hums on the rose. 

God makes the earth bring forth 

food for both man and beast. He 

made you and me, and all of us, and 

LABK. gave us our breath ; and He gives 

us life, day by day, or we should die, and lie in the grave, 

and be no more seen. God is Love ; and we must thank and - 

praise Him, for He is good, and wise, and great. 



TAPIR. GLOW-WORMS. 

X )f< 
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READING LESSON XVI. 



BOSE AND KATE. 

THE COUNTRY WALK. 

worm chick-en fruit lin-net scent 

hedge through brood dial white 

friend fields tints thorn cream 

One fine day in the spring, Rose and Kate Dale went to 
see Miss Brown, who had a nice house down a green lane not 
far from their home. They were glad to go and see her, for 
I she was a great friend of theirs, and was ve-ry kind to them. 
I The way to her house led through some fields, which were 
j now green and fresh with 
j the tints of spring. There 
I they sat down upon a bank 
I to rest, and they saw a bird 
j pick up a worm, and fly off 
i with it in his beak. 

"What will that bird do 

with the worm?*' said Rose. 

" He will give it to his 

mate for the small birds 

which are in the nest." watee wagtail. 

'' Do birds eat worms, Kate ? " ask-ed Rose. 
" Yes ; they eat worms, and flies, and fruit, and seeds." 
" Can the small birds fly?" ^ 

" No, not at first ; when they are strong e-nough to fly, the 
hen bird will teach them. She will push them to the edge of 
! the nest, and make them fly off it." I 

yt — ■ $< 
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The Country Walk 

*' Is that a lark we hear sing, so far up in the air ; quite 
out of sight ? " 

"Yes, Rose. The lark 
flies very high, but his 
nest is in the grass, 
quite close to the 
ground. When the 
sun sets he will come 
home to it." 

" What is that brown 
bird on the pales ? " 

"It isalin-net; but ^^^^^• 

we must walk on, Rose, or we shall be late, and Miss Brown 
will have done her tea." 

So Rose ran on by Kate's side. 

" Oh, Kate, look at the black-thorn ! How white it makes 
the hedge look." 

'^It is not black-thorn, Rose, it is 
May." 

" May I pick some to take to Miss 
Brown?" 

" She will not care for it ; it has not 
a sweet scent when it is shut up in a 
house." 

At last they came to the gate of Miss 
Brown's lawn. She was out by the sun- 
^°^^* dial; and came to meet them with a 

bright smile on her face. 

" I am glad you are come, my 
dears," she said ; " for my hen 
has a brood of chick-ens, and I 
want you to see them." 

So they went to see the chick- 
ens, and then Miss Brown took 
them to the cow's shed, and 
they saw the cow. 



OOGK. 




JEWEL. 



yi K 
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The Country Walk 



FRTJIT IN A DISH. 



At tea they had rich cream, fruit, fresh eggs, and hot 
bread. And then they went 
out to sit in the porch, and 
Miss Brown told them a nice 
long tale. 

When the sun had set, she 
said, 

" We will go in and have 
some plum cake and wine, and 
then you must go home ; and 
my maid shall go with you, 
for the fields are not safe 
at night.'* 

And Rose and Kate went 
home, but first they said mushboom and bottle. 
thank you/' and " good night," to Miss Brown. They had 
spent a hap-py day with their kind friend. 




A SYLLABLE. 

A syl-la-ble makes a 
word or part of a word. 
Long words are bro-ken 
in-to two, three, or more 
syl-la-bles, to make them 
ea-sy to read. 




QUABTEK OF A CIBCLE. 



STOOL. 



>?- 
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Monosyllahles. 






ache 


freight 


guild 


growth 


laugh 


aught 


fleece 


grieve 


loarse 


nymph 


bhght 


freeze 


grease 


learth 


aisle 


brought 








quay 


blanch 








quoit 


breath 








quart 


bruise 
1 breeze 








quell 
thirst 


i broach 








writhe 


j bleach 








style 


i browse 








prose 


1 charge 








prone 


; chaise 








flail 


1 cruise 




HOUND. 




deign 


cheese 








lieu 


course 


earth 


myth 


prawn 


quench 


clause 


fraught 


neigh 


tour 


staunch 


clinch 


freight 


nerve 


cruise 


should 


choose 


freize 


nought 


glaive 


could 


chance 


guilt 


ought 


yawl 


scrape 


dearth 


knead 


ounce 


prove 
lymph 


spread 


drought 


knell 


paint 


cough 


fright 


latch 


quaff 


rhyme 


sneeze 


fringe 


ledge 


quench 


myrrh 


throat 


scathe 








thought 


throng 








tongue 


through 








glebe 


prance 








peach 


launch 








breach 


school 








preach 


plight 








dance 


alms 








drown 


suite 








kneel 


yacht 








knock 


thread 








waist 


thrust 








wheel 


lance 








wroth 


spear 




SCYTHE. 




whist 


sword 








youth 
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globe 

sphere 

tide 

shore 

beach 

shoal 

surf 

spray 

turf 

mould 



KID. 



stream 

swell 

thick 

wood 

branch 

bough 

brook 

banks 

stone 

haunt 




DRAKE. 



PEOG. 



sheU 

stars 

moon 

drops 

cloud 

storm 

blast 

beam 

frost 

freeze 

thaw 

flood 

float 

skate 

slide 

dive 

shrub 

broom 

spade 

brush 



HOASE. 





fence 

lounge 

marsh 

mead 

ditch 

moat 

heap 

mere 

maze 

steep 

niche 

notch 

nuU 

numb 

toast 

oust 

perch 

porch 

print 

pierce 



HOBN. 



HOOP AND STICK.. 
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Words 


of two 


syllables. 






ab-bey 


gar-land 




na-ture 


tar-get 




a-com 


ham-let 




ne-gro 


tar-tan 




ber-ry 


har-bour 




num-ber 


ter-race 




bel-fiy 


i-dol 




o-live 


ush-er 




can-non 


in-cense 




o-men 


ut-ter 




ca-ble 


jel-ly 




pad-lock 


val-ley 




dag-ger 


jew-el 




pa-gan 


vas-sal 




dark-ness 


ken-nel 




quad-rant 


vul-ture 




em-pire 


ket-tle . 




quick-sand 


wal-nut 




em-met 


la-dy 




rab-bit 


wa-ter 




fan-cy 


lamb-kin 




rain-bow 


yeo-man 




feath-er 


mal-let 




sad-die 


zea-lot j 


gar-den 


mil-ler 


JOINER. 


sail-or 


ze-nith 





li-on 

ti-ger 

mon-key 



pan-ther 

bad-ger 

leo-pard 



TIGER. 

Animals. 

ser-pent wea-sel rab-bit 

tor-toise fer-ret bea-ver 

hedge-hog squir-rel cam-el 



GNATS. 



PILBEB.TS. 



7i- 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORDS. 



GOOSE. 



Birds. 

ea-gle 

vul-ture 

fal-con 

red-breast 

black-bird 

spar-row 

swal-low 

cuc-koo 

par-rot 

pi-geon 

part-ridge 

phea-sant 

pea-cock 

os-trich 

he-ron 

lin-net 

star-ling 

ra-ven 

Flowers. 
li.ly 

snow-drop 
lark-spur 
blue-bell 
cro-cus 
cow. 



yt 





VULTUBB. 


Fish. 


Belationship. 


sal-mon 


pa-pa 


dol-pbin 


mam-ma 


coc-kle 


sis-ter 


mus-sel 


bro-ther 


oys-ter 


cou-sin 


lob-ster 


un-cle 


bar-bel 


aunt 


min-now 


ne-phew 


her-ring 


niece 


white-bait 




gud-geon 




stur-geon 




Trees. 




as-pen 




chest-nut 




wal-nut 




fil-bert 




lem-on 


WATCH. 


o-range 


Time. 


cit-ron 


mom-ing 


Meals. 


noon 


break-fast 


af-ter-noon 


lunch-eon 


e-ven-ing 


din-ner 


night 


sup-per 


min-ute 
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Miscellaneom words. 


}< 


Furniture. 






Daily 




book-case 






actions. 




so-fa 






stand-ing 




chair 






walk-ing 




ta-ble 






talk-ing 




car-pet 




LIZAED. 


sit-ting 




cur-tain 






help-ing 




pil-low 
blank-et 






aid-ing 








bring-ing 






— 


i 


think-ing 




one 






spell-ing 




two 






buy-ing 




three 






sell-ing 




four 






teach-ing 




five 


OYSTER. 


SHELL. BOTTLE. 


do-ing 




six 






cry-ing 




se-ven 






laugh-ing 




eight 






sing-ing 




nine 






play-ing 




ten 






fish-ing 










shoot-ing 


gin-ger 






row-ing 




mus-tard 






sail-ing 




pep-per 






himt-ing 




rhu-barb 






fenc-ing 




gar-den 






ri-ding 




wa-ter 


VEEPING. 


dri-ving 




gram-mar 






read-ing 






cur-rant 


spring 


writ-ing 






green-gage 


sum-mer 


di^aw-ing 






phim 


au-tumn 


sow-ing 






prune 


win-ter 


mow-ing 






peach 


• 


reap-ing 






med-lar 


^f« A t 


gle^an-ing 






ap-ple 


mdXi 


knit-ting 






goose-berry 


^^ar 


sew-ing 






mul-berry 


^•■^^ 


stitch-ing 




1 


straw-berry 


BUGLE. 


dam-ing 






rasp-berry 


fid-die 


eat-ing 




INK-STAJO). 


black-berry 


or-gan 


drink-ing 


< 
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EOSES. 





THE LETTER. 




moth-er 


fath-er 


sor-row 


sad-ly 


or^phan 


com-fort 


let-ter 


pret-ty 


wid-ow 


post-man 


cling-ing 


sob-bing 


liUle 


bit-ter 


sooth-ed 



" Moth-er, dear moth-er/' said lit-tle George Scott, " why 
do you cry so sad-ly? I thought you would be so hap-py 
when the post-man gave me the let-ter for you just now. 
Oh dear, oh dear ! why do you cry ? " 

His moth-er on-ly ans-wer-ed by her sobs. The let-ter had 
brought her ve-ry sad news. It told her of the death of poor 
lit-tle George's fath-er. He was an or-phan now, and so was 
the pret-ty ba-by. What should she do (she thought) to feed 
and clothe her lit-tle ones ? By and by she said, sob-bing, 

" George, ypur dear fath-er is dead, and gone to Heav-en." 

The clnld, who was cling-ing to her, gave a loud and bit- 
ter cry. 

" Oh moth-er ! moth-er ! " he said, " will he nev-er come 
home a-gain ? shall I nev-er see dear fath-er a-ny more ? " 

" Not till you, too, die," she sob-bed. 

Geoi^ burst in-to a loud fit of cry-ing. 
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The Letter. 

Then see-ing that his grief made his moth-er weep still 
more, he tried to hush his sobs, and threw his lit-tle arms 
round her neck, and said, 

" Do not cry, moth-er — God is my Fath-er too, is He not ?" 

" Yes, my poor, poor babe," she said, through her tears. 

" And God nev-er dies, moth-er, does He ? " 

" No, my dear." 

" Then do not cry so much ; God will t^ke care of us till 
we go to fath-er." 

Aud those few child-ish words brought com-fort, in a de- 
gree, to the poor wid-ow. 

George was right. God did raise up friends for Mrs. 
Scott, and she was a-ble to keep her chil-dren ; and time 
sooth-ed her sor-row; and now she waits in faith and 
peace, till it shall please God to take her, al-so, home to Him. 

George is a good boy and a kind son to his moth-er. 



Words of two syllables accented on the jwst. 



AKGLEB. 



a-ble 

ab-bot 

ab-ject 

ab-sent 

ab-stract 

a-cid 

ac-cent 

ac-cess 

a-cre 



act-ive 



yt 



A-COBN. 



act-or 


a-ged 


act-ress 


a-gent 


ad-age 


a-gile 


ad-der 


a-gue 


ad-dle 


aQ-ment 


ad-vent 


ai-ry 


ad-verb 


al-der 


ad-verse 


al-ley 


af-ter 


al-mond 
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BEE-HrVE. 








" So work the honey-bees, 






Creatures that by a 


rule of Nature teach 






The art of order to 


a peopled kingdom." 










^HAKESPBAM. 


a-loe 


an-cle 




arm-ed 


bad-ger 


al-so 


an-nals 




ar-mour 


bad-ness 


al-tar 


an-swer 




ar-my 


baf-fle 


al-ter 


an-tic 




ar-row 


bag-gage 


al-iiTn 


an-vil 




art-M 


bai-liff 


al-ways 


ap-ple 




art-ist 


ba-ker 


am-ber 


a-pril 




art-less 




am-ble 


a-pron 




ash-es 




am-bush 


apt-ness 




as-pect 




am-ple 
an-cnor 


ar-bour 




au-dit 




ar-cher 




au-thor 




an-gel 


arc-tic 




aw-fol 




an-ger 


ar-dent 




ax-is 


BASKET. 


an-gle 


ar-dour 




a-zure 


bake-house 


an-gler 


ar-gent 




ba-by 


bal-ance 


arch-way 


ar-gue 




back-ward 


bald-ness 


an-gry 


a-rid 




ba-con 


bale-ful 
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Words 


of two syllables 


> 

accented on the first. 


a-t 


bal-lad 






brew-er 




bal-last 






bri-dal 




bal-let 






brides-maid 




bal-sam 






bri-dle 




band-box 






brief-ly 




bane-fill 






bri-er 




ban-ish 


\ 




bright-ness 




bank-er 






cab-bage 




ban-ner 






ca-bin 




ban-quet 






cac-kle 




ban-ter 






cad-dy 




bap-tism 


BEETLE. 


can-eel 




bar-ber 


bin-der 


bo-dy 


^^ 




bar-gain 


bind-ing 


bold-ness 


^"l^ 




bark-ing 


birth-day 


bol-ster 


1 




bar-ley 


bish-op 


bond-age 


11 




ba-ron 


bit-ter 


bon-fire 


.db 




bar-ren 


bit-tern 


bon-net 


,JL 




bar-row 


black-en 


book-ish 


Im 




bar-ter 


black-ness 


bor-der 


^F 




bash-fill 


blame-less 


bor-row 


^^fc^ 




ba-sin 


blem-ish 


bot-tle 


^H» 




base-ment 


bless-ing 


bound-less 


CANDLE. 




bat-tie 


blind-fold 


boun-ty 


can-did 




bea-con 


blind-ness 


boy-ish 


can-ter 




bea-dle 


bloom-ing 


brace-let 


can-vas 




bear-er 


blos-som 


bram-ble 


ca-per 




beau-ty 


blow-ing 


bran-dish 


cap-tain 




bee-hive 


boast-ing 


brave-ly 


cap-tive 




beg.gar 


bod-kin 


breath-less 


cap-ture 




be-ing 






care-fill 




bed-time 






care-less 




bell-man 






car-nage 




bel-low 






car-rot 




bet-ter 






car-pet 




bi-as 






car-ter 




bi-ble 






carv-er 




bid-der 






case-ment 




big-ot 






cas-ket 




bil-let 


JUG AND 


BASIN. 


cas-tle 

V 


>< 
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Words 


of two syllables 


accented on 


thef/rst. 




1 




cle-ver 


com-rade 


cru-el 




i 




cli-mate 


con-cert 


crys-tal 




1 




clip-per 


con-cord 


cum-ber 


t 


clo-set 


con-course 


cun-ning 


A 


clum-sy 


con-duct 


cus-tom 


1 


cob-web 


con-flict 


dai-sy 


I 


cof-fee 


con-gress 


dai-ly 


■ 


cold-ness 


con-quer 


dain-ty 


CHISEL. 


col-lect 


con-quest 


dai-ry 


cav-il 






dain-age 


ce-dar 






dam-ask 


ceil-ing 






dam-sel 


cel-lar 






dan-cer 


cen-sure 






dan-ger 


cen-tre 






dar-ling 


cer-tain 






daz-zle 


cham-ber 






dear-ly 


chan-nel 






dead-ly 
death-less 


chap-let 






chap-ter 


SCHOONEB. 


debt-or 


char-coal 


col-lege 


con-stant 




char-ger 


col-our 


con-sul 


\ 


char-ter 


com-et 


con-test 


chas-ten 


com-fort 


court-ly 




chat-ter 


com-ma 


cow-ard 




cheer-ful 


com-ment 


craf-ty 


DAISY. 


che-rish 


com-merce 


crea-ture 


de-cent 


cher-ry 


com-pass 


cre-dit 


del-uge 


chief-ly 






di-et 


chUd-hood 






dif-fer 


child-ish 






dim-pie 


chil-dren 






dim-ness 


chim-ney 






din-ner 


chi-sel 






dis-cord 


chop-per 






dis-mal 


chum-ing 






dis-tance 


ci-der 






dis-tant 


cin-der 






do-er 


ci-pher 






dol-lar 


cir-cle 


BULLOCK. 


dun-geon 

> 
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Words 


of two syllables 


accented on 


the first 






do-nor 






fa-vour 






doom-ed 






fawn-ing 






dor-mant 






fear-fdl 






doub-let 






fear-less 






doubt-M 






fen-cer 






doubt-less 






fen-der 






dow-er 






fer-tile 






dow-ny 






fer-vent 






dra-per 






fes-ter 






dra-gon 






fet-ter 






draw-er 






fe-ver 






drawl-ing 
dread-ful 


DONKEY. 


fid-get 






e-qual 


faint-ness 


fi-gure 






dream-er 


er-ror 


faith-ful 


fi-nal 






driv-er 


es-say 


fal-con 


fin-ger 






drum-mer 


e-ven 


fal-low 


fin-ish 






du-el 


e-pic 


false-hood 


firm-ness 






duke-dom 


es-sence 


fa-mine 


fix-ed 






dul-ness 


eth-ic 


fa-mish 


fla-gon 






du-rance 


ev-er 


fa-mous 


fla-grant 






du-ty 






flan-nel 






eas-ter 






fla-vour 






eat-er 






flor-ist 






ear-ly 






flow-er 






earth-en 






flut-ter 






e-cho 






fol-low 






ed-dy 






foHy 






e-dict 






fon-dle 






ef-fort 






fool-ish 






ei-ther 






foot-step 






el-bow 






for-mal 






el-der 


ELK 




for-mer 






em-blem 


e-vil 


fan-fare 


for-tune 






emp-ress 


ex-it 


far-mer 


fort-night 






emp-ty 


eye-sight 


far-row 


fore-cast 






end-less 


fa-ble 


far-ther 


fore-most 






en-ter 


fab-ric 


fast-en 


foun-tain 






en-try 


fa-cing 


fa-tal 


found-er 






en-voy 


fac-tor 


fate-fill 


fowl-er 




> 


en-vy 


fag-got 


faul-ty 


frag-rant 

] 


< 
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Words of two syllahUs accented on the first. 



"^ 



free-ly 
fren-zy 
M-gate 
fros-ty 



fro-waxd 

fruit-ful 

ful-ler 

fore-sight 

fore-head 



fu-tile 

fu-ture 

gain-ful 

gal-ley 

gal-Ion 



rOUNTAIN. 



fur-nish 
fur-row 
fur-ther 
fu-ry 



gar-ner 
gar-nish 
gar-ret 
gath-er 



43 



gau-dy 

ga-zer 

gen-der 

gen-tile 

ges-ture 



PAEMBB. 


^MeM 


mm 


^ 


fo-rest 

foul-ness 

found-ling 

fun-nel 

fun-ny 

fur-nace 


FENDER. 

gal-lop 

gal-lant 

game-ster 

gan-der 

gaunt-let 

gar-ment 


ghast-ly 

gid-dy 

gil-der 

gild-ing 

gir-dle 

girl-ish 



giv-er 
glad-den 
glad-ness 
glean-er 
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Words of two syllables accented on the first. 

m 

glim-mer gob-let gra-vy gree-dy • 

glis-ten grace-fill grav-ing greet-ing 

gloo-my] grate-ful grea-sy grind-er : 

glo-ry gra-ver great-ly grind-ing \ 

glos-sy gra-ven great-ness gun-ner ; 



SPEING. 

LITTLE THINGS. 

The bird that soars on high-est wing, 
Builds on the ground her low-ly nest, 

And she that doth most sweet-ly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest. 

In lark and night-in-gale we see 

What ho-nour hath hu-mil-i-ty. 



Lit-tle drops of wa-ter, 

Lit-tle grains of sand, 
Make the migh-ty o-cean 

And the beau-te-ous land ; 
And the lit-tle mo-ments, 

Hum-ble though they be, 
Make the migh-ty ages 

Of e-ter-ni-ty. 
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Little TldngB continued. 

So our lit-tle er-rors 

Lead the soul a-way. 
Prom the paths of vir-tue, 

Oft in sin to stray. 
Lit-tle deeds of kind-ness, 

Lit-tle words of love, 
Make our earth an E-den, 

Like the Hea-ven a-bove. 





A lesson in three syllables.^ 




ab-so-lute 


bar-bar-ous 


cap-i-tal 


ac-ci-dent 


bar-ris-ter 


car-pen-ter 


ad-mi-ral 


bois-ter-ous 


des-pot-ic 


ban-ish-ment 


cab-i-net 


em-pe-ror 




A lesson in two syllables. 




hap-pen 




hel-met 


hap.py 




help-er 


har-ass 




help-ful 


har-dy 




help-less 


harm-less 




her-bage 


har-ness 




herds-man 


har-vest 




her-mit 


hast-en 




her-ring 


hate-ful 




hew-er 


haugh-ty 




hi-ther 


heed-ful 


'*i^ 


high-ness 


heed-less 


GIPSIES. 


hil-ly 



* The Editor of Wame's Victoria Picture Spelling Book has found from expe- 
rience that the great number of words of two syllables in our language causes a delay 
in the progress towards reading of those who learn them all, before proceeding to 
words of tnree syllables. It has, therefore, been thought advisable to blend the 
words of three and two syllables, as on this page. The teacher is assured that the 
present mode will best conduce to the rapid improvement of the pupils. 
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BEE-HIVE. OUNCE. 

An ab-so-lute king reigns with-out a-ny check to his pow-er. 
The Em-pe-ror of Rus-sia is an ab-so-lute or des-pot-ic mon- 
arch. If his sub-jects of-fend him, he can send them in-to 
mis-er-a-ble ban-ish-ment. 

Nel-son was our great-est ad-mi-ral. He was a brave 
sail-or, and fell in bat-tie. 

Ac-ci-dents hap-pen very of-ten on the rail-ways. 

READING LESSON XIX. 



Si 

t( 
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The Jov/rney acrosa the Desert. 

was the same that the chil-dren of Is-ra-el cross-ed when they 
came out of E-gypt, at the time that God led them by the pil- 
lar of a cloud by day, and by 
a pil-lar of fire by night. 

It is too hot to trav-el o-ver , 
those bum-ing sands by day, 
the sun-shine would be too 
in-tense ; there-fore we cross- 
ed them by night. We left the 
ci-ty on the bor-ders of the 
des-ert, in a kind of gip-sy 
van drawn by two horses, a 
mule, and a don-key. 

It was bright moon-light. ^^^ 

We saw, first, the tall white 

tombs which look just like a great town, on the bor-der of the 
des-ert; they look-ed ve-ry so-lemn in the soft qui-et light. By 
and by there was noth-ing to be seen but sand round us — 
not smooth and lev-el as you would sup-pose, but all hil-locks, 
ruts, and heaps. It look-ed just as if the great sea had been 
chang-ed in-to sand while the waves were be-ing stir-red by 
the wind. The moon shone ve-ry bright-ly ; and as we drove 
on, we saw, in ad-vance of us, a ci-ty with high tow-ers, and a 
ri-ver run-ning past it, fresh and spark-ling, o-ver the sand. 
It look-ed so pret-ty that we quite long-ed to reach it ; but 
on a sud-den we lost sight of it ; and then we knew that it 
was (as we had guess-ed be-fore) a mi-rage ; that is, the sha- 
dow of some place far a- way cast up-on the sand, which re- 
flects it. I can-not quite ex-plain its cause to you yet ; but 
you will read a-bout it when you are old-er. 

We saw cam-els in 
the des-ert, bear-ing 
some pil-grims to Mec- 
ca. The cam-el can 
go four days with-out 
wa-ter, and is call-ed 
the "ship of the de- 
sert.'* 

We saw on-ly one jackal. 

tree in the whole eigh-ty miles o-ver which we pass-ed to Su-ez. 

X K 
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ab-di-cate 
ab-ju-gate 
ab-ro-gate 



A lesson m three syllables. 



ac-cu-rate 
ba-che-lor 
back-sli-der 



back-ward-ness 

bail-a-ble 

ca-den-cy 



cal-cu-late 
cal-en-dar 
com-for-ter 



i-dle 

i-dler 

im-age 

in-come 

in-crease 

in-dex 

i-ron 



A lesson in two syllables. 



kid-nap 

kin-die 

kind-ness 

king-dom 

kins- man 

kitch-en 

knav-ish 



light-en 

lim-it 

lin-guist 

li-on 

lit-tle 

liv ' 

liz 

lol 

lol 

l0( 



ly-ric 

ma-jor 

ma-ker 

mal-low 

malt-ster 



mar-row 

mar-shal 

mar-tyr 

ma-son 

mas-ter 



KETTLE. 



jas-per 


kneel-mg 




jea-lous . 


know-ing 




jeer-er 


lead-ing 


lo-cust 


keen-ness 


lev-el 


lodg-ment 


keep-er 


le-vy 


lodg-er 


keep-sake 


li-bel 


lof-ty 

log-wood 

long-ing 

lord-ly 

loud-ness 

love-ly 

lov-er 

low-ly 

low-ness 

loy-al 


LOBSTER. 


lu-cid 


ker-nel 


li-cense 


lug.gage 


ket-tle 


life-less 


lum-ber 


key-hole 


light-ning 


luc-ky 



MONKEY. 

mam-mon mat-ter 



man-gle 

man-ly 

man-ner 

man-tie 

ma-ny 



max-mi 

may-or 

may-pole 

mean-ing 

meas-ure 



HELOISr. 



mar-ble 
mar-ket 
marks-man 
mar-quis 



med-dle 
meek-ness 
mel-low 
mer-cy 



-TV 
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A leason in two syllcMes. 



PEACOCK. 



PIGEON. 



mere-ly 

mo-ney 

mow-ing 

mom-ing 

moum-ing 

moum-ful 

moun-tain 

mon-key 

mo-tion 

mo-tive 

mut-ton 



nei-ther 
need-ful 
new-ly 
ne-gro 



neigh-bour 


play-ing 


pros-per 


puz-zle 


nee-dle 


plea-sure 


pros-trate 


quad-rate 


nee-dy 


po-lar 


proud-ly 


quag-ga 


net-tie 


pop-py 


prow-ess 


quag-mire 


nim-ble 


post-age 






no-ble 


post-man 






non-sense 


pow-der 






nut-meg 


prac-tice 






on-ly 


pray-er 






o-pen 


pray-ing 






pain-ter 


preach-er 

pre-cept 

pre-face 

pre-lude 

pric-kle 








prin-cess 


PAaKd 


c. 




pri-vate 


prowl-er 


quaint-ness 




prob-lem 


pru-dence 


qua-ker 




proc-tor 


pru-dent 


quar-rel 




pro-duce 


pry-ing 


quar-ry 




pro-duct 


psalm-ist 


quar-ter 




prof-fer 


psal-ter 


qua-ver 




pro-mise 


pub-lie 


que-ry 


UL. 


pro-fit 


pub-lish 


quick-en 


pic-nic 


pro-gress 


pud-ding 


quick-ly 


^ic-ture 


pro-ject 


pul-pit 


quick-er 


pi-geon 


pro-logue 


pun-ish 


qui-et 


pil-grim 


pro-phet 


, pup-py 


qui-ver 
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READING LESSON XX. 

ABOUT COLOURS. 



AUTUMN. 



pn-ma-ry 

won-der-ful 

dis-pu-tants 



sol-di-ers 

whis-per-ed 

beau-ti-fiil 



There are on-ly three pri-ma-ry col-ours — ^red, blue, and 

yel-low; all the o-thers are 
form-ed from the mix-ture of 
these three. When all the 
co-lours are min-gled, as in a 
ray of light, they form while. 
When no co-lours are to be 
seen, black is pre-sent-ed to 
the eye. 

Co-lour is the chief cause 
of beau-ty in na-ture and art. 
Just try to fan-cy what a 
world all white, or a world 
all black, would be like. 
Ei-ther would be ve-ry Mght- 
ftd. But God, who is as good 
as He is great, has made our 
earth beau-ti-ful with co-lour. 
I will tell you a pret-ty fa-ble 
a-bout the three co-lours. 

One bright sum-mer mom- 



VIOLETS. 



yt 
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Ahout Colours. 

ing, Red, Yel-Iow^ and Blue had a dis-pute as to which of 
the three was the fair-est and the most priz-ed. 

"J," said Yel-low, "am lov-ed by the sun. He decks 
him-self with my gold-en tints, and paints the sky with me at 
sun-rise and sun-set. The most pre-ci-ous me-tal is of my 
co-lour. I gild the ri-pen-ed com, which is e-ven more val-u- 
a-ble than gold; I nes-tle a-mong the leaves, and do not 
for-sake them when they fall and per-ish." 

"Nay," said Blue, "but I deck the vault of hea-ven 
vnth my hue, and am call-ed ce-les-ti-al. The am-bi-ent air 
is blue ; the migh-ty sea is blue; and yet I am not proud. 
I paint the ti-ny blue-bell, the mo-.dest vi-o-let, and the 
meek for-get-me-not. You are a rest-less and daz-zling co- 
lour ; I am calm and deep." 

" It is quite ab-surd of you and Yel-low to praise your- 
selves thus," said Red, warmly. " I 
reign in the glow-ing sky just as 
much as you two do ; and as I am 
not so com-mon as Blue, I am more 
priz-ed there. Can b.-nj yel-low rose, 
let me ask you, be com- par-ed with 
my dam-ask one ? Do I not paint 
the lips of maid-ens, and blush on 
their cheeks ? Ask a-ny fair young 
girl if she would like to blush blue 
or yel'low. No ! / am the grand- wkbath. 

est co-lour ; and men (who must know best) think so, for they 

dress their kings in crim-son, and 
their sol-di-ers in scar-let. I am 
on all thrones, and in all bat-ties." 
" Nay," said Blue, " in some of 
the great-est bat-ties / held the 
first place. I sup-pose you have 
heard of Nel-son, and his * blue- 
jack-ets?'" 

" Hush ! " whis-per-ed pure 
White, soft-ly, "do not quar- 
rel! You are all beau-ti-ful in 
KING. your place, but best of all u-ni- 

ted. Look ! I will tell a cloud to be with-out co-lour ; that 
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About Colours. 

is, blacA ; and the sun shall mix you all in a drop of rain, 
and pamt you a-gainst the cloud, and then you will see how 
much bet-ter you are u-ni-ted/* 

And the air heard her re-quest, and car-ri-ed it to the 
sun and the cloud ; and the cloud grew black, 
and sent down rain. The sun threw a ming-led 
ray of red, blue, and yel-low, on it; and be-hold, 
a beau-ti-ful rain-bow hung in the sky, of 
se-ven won-der-ful co-lours, or tints of co-lours. 
And the dis-pu-tants al-low-ed that, u-ni-ted, 
they were far more beau-ti-ful than a-part. 

How of-ten do quar-rels a-mong the chil- 
dren of the same fam-i-ly de-stroy the beau-ty 
and peace of home ! But when they u-nite 
and strive to make each oth-er hap-py, they 
ap-pear more love-ly than the beau-ti-ful tints 
^^^^- of the rain-bow. 

HOW THE OTHER COLOURS ARE MADE. 

Yel-low and blue make green ; yel-low and red make o- 
range ; blue and red make pur-ple. 

WHAT THE COLOURS THUS MADE WILL MAKE, WHEN, IN THEIR 
TURN, THEY ARE MIXED. 

0-range and green make cit-rine, or cit-ron. 0-range and 
pur-ple make rus-set. Green and pur-ple make oJive. 



STEAM ENGINE. 
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rad-ish 


read-er 


ri-val 


safe-Iy 


sci-ence 






rai-ment 


rea-dy 


riv-er 


safe-ty 


scoff-er 






rain-y 


reap-er 


riv-et 

roar-ing 

rob-ber 

rob-in 

rock-et 


saf-fion 

sa-go 

sa-lad 

sal-ly 

sal-mon 


scol-lop 

scorn-fill 

scrib-ble 

scrip-ture 

scru-ple 

scuf-fle 










roll-er 


salt-ish 










ro-man 


sal-vage 


scull-er 










ro-mish 


sal-ver 


sculp-ture 










room-y 


sam-ple 


seam-less 










ro-sy 


san-dal 


sea-son 






KABBIT. 


round-ish 


san-guine 


se-cret 






rai-sin 


rea-son 


ro-ver 


sap-Ung 


seed-less 






ral-ly 


re-bel 


roy-al 










ram-ble 


re-cent 


rub-ber 










ram-part 
ran-dom 


reck-on 


rub-bish 










rec-tor 


ru-by 










ran-ger 


rent-al 


rud-der 










ran-som 


rest-less 


rude-ness 










rap-id 


rev-el 


rue-ful 










rap-ine 


rib-bon 


ruf-fle 










rap-ture 


rich-es 


rug-ged 










rash-ness 


rid-dle 


ru-in 


BOLLEB. 






frath-er 


ri-der 


ru-ler 


sat-chel 


see-ing 






rat-tie 


ri-fle 


rum-mage 


sa-tin 


seem-ly 






ra-vage 


right-fuj 


ru-mour 

rum-pie 

run-let 

run-ning 

rup-ture 

rus-tic 

rus-ty 

ruth-less 

Sab-bath 

sa-ble 


sa-tire 
sa-yage 
sau-cer 
sa-vour 
sau-sage 
saw-yer 
' say-ing 
scab-bard 
scaf-fold 
scam-per 


sell-er 

sen-ate 

sense-less 

sen-tence 

se-quel 

tal-ent 

tame-ly 

t^m-per 

tan-gle 

ta-per 






BIBBON. 


sa-bre 


scan-dal 


tar-dy 






rav-el 


ri-gour 


sack-cloth 


scar-let 


tar-ry 






raw-ness 


ri-ot 


sad-den 


scat-ter 


tar-tar 




v« 


ra-zor 


rip-pie 


sad-ness 


scho-lar 


taste-less 


K 


y^ 


I 
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Words of two ayllahlea accented on the ji/rst. 



tem-per 

tem-pest 

tem-ple 

tempt-er 

ten-ant 

ten-der 

ten-or 

ter-ror 

tes-ty 

thank-ful 

thaw-ing 

there-fore 

thick-et 

tliim-ble 



tim-ber 

time-ly 

tinc-ture 

tin-der 

tire-some 

ti-tle 



EAGLE. 

think-ing tit-ter 

thirs-ty tit-tie 

thom-y toil-et 

thought-ful to-ken 

thou-sand ton-nage 



threat-en 

thnn-der 

tick-et 

ti-dy 

tight-en 

tiU-age 

til-ler 



tor-ment 

tor-rent 

tor-ture 

to-tal 

tow-el 

tow-er 

town-ship 



ROBIN. 



tra-ding 

traf-fic 

trai-tor 

tram-mel 

tram-pie 

trans-fer 

trea-son 

trea-sure 

trea-tise 

treat-ment 

trem-ble 

tres-pass 

tri-bmie 

tri-fle 

troop-er 

tro-phy 

trou-ble 

u-nit 

vir-tue 

vi-sit 

vol-ley 

voy-age 

vul-gar 

wa-fer 

"wag-tail 

wait-er 

wake-ful 

walk-er 

wal-rus 

wan-der 

want-ing 

war-fare 



war-like 

war-rant 

war-ren 

wash-ing 

Waste-fid 

watch-man 

watch-ful 

wa-ver 

way-ward 

weak-en 

wea-ry 

weal-thy 

wea-pon 

wea-ther 

weep-ing 

weigh-ty 



whis-tle 

wick-ed 

wil-ful 

wil-ling 

win-dow 

wind-ward 

win-ter 

wis-dom 

wit-ness 

wit-ty 

wo-ful 

won-der 

wor-ship 

wrong-ful 

year-ly 

yeam-ing 

yel-low 

yeo-man 

yon-der 

young-er 

yomig-est 

youth-ful 

za-ny 

zeal-ous 



ZANT. 



wel-fare zeal-ot 
wheat-en ze-phyr 
whis-per zig-zag 



X" 
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Words of two ayllahles accented on the second. 



a-base 

a-bate 

ab-hor 

ab-jure 

a-bove 

a-bout 

ab-solve 

ab-surd 

ac-cept 

ac-coimt 

ac-cuse 

ac-quaint 

ac-quire 

ac-quit 

ad-duce 

ad-here 

ad-jure 

ad-just 

ad-mit 

a-dom 

ad-vice 

ad-vise 

a-far 

af-fair 

af-fix 

af.flict 

a-float 

af-front 

a-£raid 

a-gain 

a-gainst 

ag-gress 

ag-grieve 

a-go 

a-larm 

a-las 

a-lert 

a-like 

a-live 

al-lege 



al-lot 

al-lude 

al-lure 

al-ly 

a-loft 

a-lone 

a-long 

a-loof 

a-maze 

a-mend 

a-mong 

a-muse 

an-noy 

ap-peal 

ap-pear 

ap-pease 

ap-plaud 

ap-ply 

ap-point 

ap-proach 

ap-prove 

a-rise 

ar-raign 

ar-rest 

as-cend 

as-cent 

a-shore 

a-side 

as-sault 

as-sent 



yt 



YACHT. 

as-sert 

as-sist 

as-sume 

as-sure 

a-stray 

a-tone 

at-tend 

at-test 

at-tire 

at-tract 

a-vail 

a-venge 

a-verse 

a-vert 

a-void 

a-vow 

aus-tere 

a-wait 

a-wake 

a-ware 

a-wry 

bap-tize 

be-cause 

be-come 

be-daub 

be-fore 

be-head 

be-hold 

be-lieve 

be-neath 
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be-nign 

be-numb 

be-quest 

be-seech 

be-seem 

be-set 

be-sides 

be-siege 

be-stow 

be-tide 

be-times 

be-tray 

be-troth 

be-tween 



bom-bard 

bu-reau 

ca-bal 

cajole 

cal-cine 

ca-nal 

ca-price 

ca-reer 

ca-ress 

car-touch 

ca-rouse 

cas-cade 

cha-rade 

ce-ment 

cock-ade 

co-here 

col-lect 

com-bine 

com-mand 

com-mend 

com-ment 

com-mit 

com-mune 

com-mute 



y^^ 
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be-wail 

be-ware 

be-witch 

be-yond 

block-ade 



corn-pact 

corn-pare 

corn-pel 

corn-pile 

corn-plain 
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de-fect 














de-fence 














de-fend 














de-fer 














de-file 














de-fine 














de-form 














de-fraud 










LEOPARD. 




de-gree 






com-plete 


con-dense 


con-tend 


de-base 


de-ject 






com-ply 


con-duce 


con-tent 


de-bate 


de-lay 






com-port 


con-duct 


con-test 


de-cay 


de-light 






com-pose 


con-fer 


con-tort 


de-cease 


de-lude 






com-poimd 


con-nive 


con-tract 


de-ceit 


de-mand 






corn-press 


con-sent 


con-trast 


de-ceive 


de-mean 






com-prise 


con-serve 


con-trol 


de-scent 


de-mise 






com-pute 


con-sign 


con-vene 


de-cide 


de-mur 






con-fess 


con-sist 


con-verse 


de-claim 


de-mure 






con-fide 


con-sole 


con-vert 


de-clare 


de-note 






con-fine 


con-sort 


con-vey 


de-cline 


de-nounce 






con-firm 


con-spire 


con-vict 


de-coct 


de-ny 






con-form 


con-strain 


con-vince 


de-coy 


de-part 






con-found 


con-straint 


con-voke 


de-cree 


de-pend 






con-front 


con-struct 


con-vulse 


de-cry 


de-pict 






con-fuse 


con-suit 


cor-rect 


de-duct 


de-plore 






con-fute 








em-ploy 






con-geal 








en-joy 






con-jure 








en-rol 






con-nect 








en-slave 






con-ceal 








en-tire 






con-cede 








e-quip 






con-ceit 








e-rase 






con-ceive 








e-rect 






con-cem 








es-cape 






con-cert 








es-cort 






con-cise 








es-pouse 






con-elude 




APE. 




es-py 






con-coct 


con-sume 


cor-rupt 


de-face 


es-tate 






con-cur 


con-tain 


cur-tail 


de-fame 


es-teem 




1^ 


con-demn 


con-tempt 


de-bar 


de-feat 


e-vade 




^ 
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Words of two syllables accented on the second. 

ful-fil 
gal-loon 
ga-zette 
grim-ace 
im-bibe 
im-bue 
im-mense 
im-merse 
im-mure 
im-pair 
im-part 
im-peach 
im-pede 
im-pel 
im-pend 
im-plant 
im-plore 
fa-tigue fore-know im-ply 
fer-ment fore-run im-port 
fif-teen fore-show im-pose 

fo-ment fore-see im-press 
for-bade fore-stall im-prove 
for-bear fore-tell im-pute 
for-bid fore-warn in-cite 

fore-bode for-give in-cur 
fore-close for-lom in-deed 
fore-doom for-sake in-cline 
fore-go for-swear in-duce 

fore-gone forth-with in-dulge 



e-vert 




e-vent 




e-vince 




e-voke 




ex-act 




ex-ceed 




ex-cel 




ex-cept 




ex-cess 




ex-change 




ex-cise 




ex-cite 




ex-claim 




ex-clude 




ex-cuse 




ex-empt 




ex-ert 


LA. 


exrhale 


ex-ploit 


ex-haust 


ex-plore 


ex-hort 


ex-port 


ex-ist 


ex-pose 


ex-pand 


ex-pound 


ex-pect 


ex-press 


ex-pend 


ex-punge 


ex-pense 


ex-tend 


ex-pert 


ex-tent 


ex-pire 


ex-tinct 


ex-plain 


ex-tol 


ex-plode 


ex-treme 



LANDSCAPE BY MOONLIGHT. 



Words of three syllables accented on the first. 



ac-tu-ate 

a-go-ny 

an-i-mal 

beau-te-ous 

bron-chi-al 

can-die-stick 

can-di-date 



yt 



cap-ti-vate 

car-di-nal 

care-ful-ly 

cla-ri-fy 

clas-si-cal 

clean-li-ness 

co-gen-cy 



cog-m-zance 

co-lo-ny 

co-me-Jy 

com-fort-less 

co-mi-cal 

com-pa-ny 

com-pe-tent 
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com-ple-ment 

com-pli-ment 

com-pro-mise 

con-fer-ence 

con-fi-dence 

con-flu-ence 

con-gru-ous 
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^con-quer-or 
!on-se-crate 



^^con-se-quence 
con-sQ-nant 
con-sta-ble 



yOLTJKTEBB. 



yt 



con-sti-tute 

con-tra-ry 

con-ver-sant 

co-pi-ous 

cor-di-al 

cor-mo-rant 

co-ro-ner 

cor-po-ral 

cost-li-ness 

cov-e-nant 

cov-er-ing 

cov-et-ous 

coun-sel-lor 

coun-te-nance 

coun-ter-feit 

coun-ter-pane 

cour-te-ous 

court-li-ness 

cow-ard-ice 

craf-ti-ness 

cus-to-mer 

dan-ger-ous 

de-cen-cy 

de-cor-ate 



de-K-cate 

dep-u-ty 

der-o-gate 

des-o-late 

des-pe-rate 

des-ti-ny 

des-ti-tute 

det-ri-ment 

dex-ter-ous 

de-vi-ate 

di-a-dem 

di-a-logue 



dis-ci-pline 

dis-lo-cate 

doc-u-ment 

do-lor-ous 

dow-a-ger 

dra-pe-ry 

dul-ci-mer 

du-ra-ble 

e-bo-ny 

e-di-tor 

e-du-cate 

e-le-gant 



COMSTBICTOB. 
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Words of three syllables accented on the f/rst. 



e-le-ment 

e-le-phant 

e-le-vate 

e-lon-gate 

e-lo-quence 

em-i-nent 

em-pha-sis 

em-u-late 

en-e-my 

en-er-gy 

en-ter-prise 

es-ti-mate 

eu-lo-gy 

ev-i-dent 

ex-cel-lence 



ex-e-cute 

ex-e-crate 

ex-qui-site 

fab-u-lous 

fac-to-ry 

fa-cul-ty 

faith-ful-ly 

fal-la-cy 

fal-U-ble 

fal-si-ty 

fath-er-less 

fault-i-ly 

fer-ven-cy 

fes-ti-val 

fe-ver-ish. 



fir-ma-ment 

fish-er-man 

fil-i-al 

flat-te-ry 

fool-ish-ness 

fop-pe-ry 

for-ge-ry 

for-ti-fy 

for-ward-ness 

frank-in-cense 

frau-du-lent 

free-hold-er 

fri-vo-lous 

fro-lic-some 

fro-ward-ly 



ful-mi-nate 

fu-ne-ral 

fur-be-low 

fu-ri-ous 

fur-ni-ture 

fur-ther-more 

gal-lan-try 

gal-le-ry 

gar-den-er 

gar-ni-ture 

gar-ri-son 

gar-ru-lous 

gau-di-ly 

ge-ne-nd 

ge-ne-rous 



A STORY OF A SPIDER. 



SPIDEB Al^D WLB, 



won-der-ed Ban-nock-burn ac-cept-ing 

suc-ceed-ed un-suc-cess-ful-ly re-solv-ed 

anx-i-ous per-se-ve-rance sub-jec-tion 

One day at ear-ly dawn, a tall, strong, king-ly look-inj 
man was ly-ing up-on a heap of straw in a bam. He look-ei 
ve-ry wea-ry, and his eyes were full of thought. You might 
have seen that he was ve-ry anx-i-ous a-bout some-thing. 



yt 
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fought un-suc-cess-fal-ly six bat-ties 
for his crown, and had be-gun to 
des-pair of suc-cess, and to think 
of giv-ing up his en-ter-prise. But, 
ac-cept-ing the o-men of the spi-der, 
he re-solv-ed now to try once 
more. 

He did so, and won the great bat-tie 
of Ban-nock-bum, which freed Scot- 
land for e-ver from sub-jec-ti-on to 
Eng-land. 

You see e-ven a lit-tle crea-ture like a spi-der can set a 
good ex-am-ple of per-se-ve-rance to man. 



UNION JACK. 



Words of three syllables accented on the first. 



ad-vo-cate 

ben-e-fit 

bash-ful-ness 

boun-ti-ful 

bro-ther-ly 

bu-ri-al 

cat-e-chism 

cen-tu-ry 

cha-ri-ty 

chas-tise-ment 

chiv-al-iy 

cu-ra-cy 

cru-el-ty 



rOX AND STOBX. 



du-ti-ftd 

dread-ful-ly 

ed-si-ly 



eat-a-ble 

ea-ger-ness 

fan-ci-ful 



fret-fiil-ness 

fruit-fiil-ness 

gen-tle-man 

gen-u-ine 

gid-di-ness 

gin-ger-bread 

glim-mer-ing 

glo-ri-fy 

gov-em-ment 

go-ver-nor 

grace-ful-ness 

grad-u-ate 

grate-ful-ly 



yt 
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Words of three ayllahles accented on the f/rat. 



CHR'ALILY. 



grat-i-fy 

grav-i-tate 

gree-di-ness 

griev-ous-ly 

gun-pow-der 

han-di-ly 

hand-ker-chief 

hap-pi-ness 

har-bin-ger 

harm-less-ly 

har-mo-ny 

haugh-ti-ness 

heav-i-ness 

hep-tar-chy 

he-rald-ry 

he-re-sy 

he-re-tic 

he-ri-tage 

her-mi-tage 

ho-li-ness 

ho-mi-ly 



'^- 



house-keep-er 
hon-es-ty 
hope-fol-ness 
hor-rid-ly • 
hos-pi-tal 



hus-band-man 

hyp-o-crite 

i-dle-ness 

ig-no-rant 

im-i-tate 



im-ple-ment 

im-pli-cate 

im-pu-dent 

in-fan-cy 

in-fi-nite 



BUTTERFLY. 

in-flu-ence 

in-ju-ry 

in-ner-most 

in-stru-ment 

in-ter-course 



in-ter-dict 

in-ter-est 

in-ter-val 

in-ci-dent 

in-di-cate 
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in-di-gent 

in-do-lent 

in-dus-try 

in-no-cence 

in-no-vate 
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Words of three syllables accented on the Ji/rst. 



HAYMA&££S« 



in-so-lent 


li-on-ess 


not-a-ble 


in-stant-ly 


lit-e-ral 


per-se-cute 


in-sti-tute \ 


lof-ti-ness 


per-son-age 


in-ter-view 1 


low-li-ness 


pes-ti-lence 


in-ti-mate 


lu-na-cy 


pet-ri-fy 


in-tri-cate 






jea-lou-sy 






jo-cu-lar 






jo-vi-al 






jug-u-lar 






jus-ti-fy 






ju-ven-ile 






kid-nap-per 






kil-der-kin 






kins-wo-man 






kna-vish-ly 






la-bour-er 






lar-ce-ny 






lat-e-ral 






leg-a-cy 






len-i-ty 






lep-ro-sy 






leth-ar-gy 




[NSIAN. 


lev-e-ret 


lu-na-tic 


pet-u-lant 


lib-e-ral 


liix-u-ry 


phy-si-cal 


lig-a-ment 


mag-ni-fy 


pi-e-ty 


like-li-hood 


neg-li-gent 


pil-fer-er 



"A- 



piQ-na-cle 

plen-ti-fiil 

plnn-der-er 

po-et-iy 

pol-i-cy 

pol-i-tic 

pop-u-lar 

pop-u-lous 

pos-si-ble 

po-ten-tate 

po-ver-ty 

prac-ti-cal 

pre-ce-dent 

pres-i-dent 

prev-a-lent 

pris-on-er 

priv-i-lege 

prob-a-ble 

prod-i-gy 

prof-li-gate 

pro-per-ly 

prop-er-ty 

pros-e-cute 

quan-ti-ty 

qua-H-fy 

qui-et-ness 

rav-en-ous 
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Words of three syllables accented on the ji/rst. 



UMBRELLA. 



re-cent-ly 


sanc-ti-fy 


tyr-an-nize 


ven-o-mous 


rec-om-pense 


sat-ir-ist 


u-su-al 


ve-ri-ly 


rem-e-dy 


sat-is-fy 


u-su-rer 


vet-e-ran' 


ren-o-vate 


sau-ci-ess 


u-su-ry 


vic-to-ry 


rep-ro-bate 


sa-vou-ry 


ut-ter-ing 


i 


re-qui-site 


straw-ber-ry 


ut-ter-ly 


■( 


ret-ro-grade 


scrip-tu-ral 


va-can-cy 


^^L^ 


rev-e-rend 


scru-pu-lous 


vac-u-um 


^flKflRliN 


rhet-o-ric 


se-cre-sy 


vag-a-bond 


j^HniilJII 


sa€-ra-ment 


se-cret-ly 


van-i-ty 


^IHHr 


sac-ri-fice 


sec-u-lar 


ve-he-ment 


^^^^^ 


sal-a-ry 


tnim-pet-er 


ven-e-rate 


ONION. 


Words of 


three syllables 


accented on 


the second. 




a-bi-ding 


ar-muse-ment 


con-nect-ed 




a-bol-ish 


an-gel-ic 


con-ni-vance 




ab-surd-ly 


an-noy-ance 


con-sid-er 




a-bun-dance 


an-o-ther 


con-sist-ent 




ac-cept-ance 


a-part-ment 


con-su-mer 




ac-com-plish 


ap-pel-lant 


con-smnp-tive 




ac-cord-ance 


ap-pend-age 


con-tin-gent 




ac-cus-tom 


bap-tis-mal 


con-tri-bute 




ac-know-ledge 


be-com-ing 


con-tri-vance 




ac-quaint-ance 


be-Kev-er 


con-trol-ler 




ac-quit-tal 


be-gin-ning 


con-vert-er 




ad-mit-tance 


be-wil-der 


con-vict-ed 




ad-mon-ish 


ca-the-dral 


cor-rect-or 


LANTASTIC. 


a-do-rer 


con-tent-ment 


cor-ro-sive 


a-ban-don 


a-dom-ing 


con-joint-ly 


cre-a-tor 


a-base-ment 


a-maze-ment 


con-junct-ly 


de-can-ter 


a-bet-ment 
f 


a-mend-ment 


con-jure-ment 


de-ceit-ful 
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Words of three syllables accented on the second. 



CONTENTMENT. 



de-cei-ver 

de-fend-er 

de-fonn-ed 

de-light-fal 

de-lin-quent 

de-liv-er 

de-lu-sive 

de-mer-it 

de-mol-ish 

de-mon-strate 

de-mure-ness 

de-ni-al 

dp-par-ture 

de-pend-ent 

de-po-nent 

de-po-sit 

de-scend-ant 

de-sert-er 

des-pond-ent 

do-mes-tic^ 

dra-mat-ic 



>?- 



ec-lec-tic 

e-clips-ed 

ef-fect-ive 

ef-ful-gent 

e-lec-tive 

e-lev-en 

e-lic-it 

e-lon-gate 

e-lu-sive 

em-bar-go 



em-bel-lish 

en-dan-ger 

en-fet-ter 

en-large-ment 

en-light-en 

en-tice-ment 

en-vi-ron 

e-pis-tle 

er-rat-ic 

es-pou-sals 



MATEBNAL. 



es-tab-lish 

e-ter-nal 

ex-alt-ed 

ex-hib-it 

ex-ter-nal 

ex-tin-guish 

ex-tir-pate 

fan-tas-tic 

for-get-ful 

for-sa-ken 

for-got-ten 

gi-gan-tic 

hence-for-ward 

here-af-ter 

her-met-ic 

he-ro-ic 

hi-ber-nal 

hu-mane-ly 

i-de-a 

il-lus-trate 

im-a-gine 
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Words of thtee syllables accented on the second. 



TOUCAN. 



im-pair-ment 

im-mor-tal 

im-peach-ment 

im-pen-dent 

im-port-er 

im-pos-tor 

in-cen-tive 

im-pri-son 

im-pru-dent 

in-clu-sive 

in-cul-cate 

in-cum-bent 

in-debt-ed 

in-den-tuxe 

in-duce-ment 

in-dul-gence 

iii.fonn.er 

in-fringe-ment 

ih-hab-it 

in-he-rent 

in-her-it 

in-hib-it 

in-hu-man 

in-qui-ry 

in-sip-id 

in-spi-rit 

in-stinct-ive 

in-struc-tor 

in-su-rance 

in-ter-ment 

in-ter-nal 



in-ter-pret 

in-tes-tate 

in-trin-sic 

in-val-id 

in-vei-gle 

in-vent-or 

ma-Kg-nant 

ma-rau-der 

ma-ter-nal 

ma-ture-ly 

me-an-der 

me-chan-ic 

min-ute-ly 

mis-con-duct 

mis-no-mer 

mon-as-tic 

more-o-ver 

ne-glect-fol 

noc-tum-al 

ob-ject-or 

o-bli-giug 

ob-Kque-ly 

ob-serv-ance 

oc-cur-rence 

of-fend-er 

pa-ci-fic 

par-ta-ker 

pa-thet-ic 

pel-lu-cid 

per-fu-mer 

per-spec-tive 



per-verse-ly 

po-lite-ly 

po-ma-tum 

per-cep-tive 

pre-sump-tive 

pro-ceed-ing 

pro-duc-tive 

pro-phe-tic 

pur-su-ance 

re-deem-er 

re-dun-dant 

re-lin-quish 

re-luc-tant 

re-main-der 

re-mem-ber 

re-morse-less 

re-nown-ed 



yi^ 



re-plen-ish 

re-proach-ful 

re-sem-ble 

re-sist-ance 

re-spect-ful 

re-venge-ful 

re-view-er 

re-vi-ler 

re-vi-val 

re-volt-er 

re-ward-er 

sar-cas-tic 

scho-las-tic 

se-cnre-ly 

se-raph-ic 

tri-bu-nal 

tes-ta-tor 
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POLAH SCENE. 



Green-land dread-ful-ly pre-ci-ous 

Es-qui-manx con-tin-u-al moun-tains / 

In Green-land, a coun-try ve-ry far north, some peo-ple 
live, who are call-ed Es-qm-maux. For ma-ny 
months in the year they have con-tin-u-al 
night. The sun sets there in No-vem-ber, 
and does not rise a-gain till Jan-u-a-ry. It 
is dread-ful-ly cold; the ice forms great 
float-ing moun-tains, and sails o-ver the dark, 
dis-mal north-em seas, and the land is all 
white with snow. Above is a pic-ture of 
the Po-lar Re-gi-ons. 

The poor peo-ple live on seals, and bear- 
flesh, and fish, and on birds call-ed auks. This 
is the pic-ture of an auk. 

They have no poul-try nor laoabs, nor ox-en 
^™- to kill and eat, as we have; nor a-ny nice 

fruit ; and they have only a few lit-tle flow-ers. 

They dress in fars ob-tam-ed from the bears and the white 
md blue fox-es ; and they dwell in mi-ser-a-ble huts. 

ii K 
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The IHaccxoerer of the North Cape. 

And Alfred, King of the Saxons, 

Had a book upon his knees, 
And wrote down the wondrous tale 
Of him who was first to sail 

Into the Arctic Seas. 

" So far I live to the northward 
No man lives north of me, 
To the east are wild mountain chains. 
And beyond them meres and plains ; 
To the westward all is sea. 



" I own six hundred reindeer 

With sheep and swine beside ; 
I have tribute from the Finns, 
Whalebone and reindeer skins. 

And ropes of walrus-hide. 

" I ploughed the land with horses. 

But my heart was ill at ease. 
For the old seafaring men 
Came to me now and then 

With their sagas of the seas ; 

" Of Iceland and of Greenland 

And the stormy Hebrides, 
And the undiscovered deep : 
I could not eat nor sleep 

For thinking of those seas. 

" To the northward stretched the desert, 

How far I fain would know. 
So at last I salUed forth 
And three days sailed due north 

As far as the whale ships go. 

" To the west of me was the ocean, 

To the right the desolate shore, 
But I did not slacken sail 
For the walrus or the whale 

Till after three days more. 

ii k 
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The Discoverer of the North Cape. 

" The days grew longer and longer 

Till they became as one, 
And southward through the haze ^ 
I saw the sullen blaze 

Of the red midnight sun. 

" And then uprose before me 
Upon the water's edge. 
The huge and haggard shape 
Of that unknown North Cape 
Whose form is like a wedge. 

" The sea was rough and stormy. 

The tempest howled and wailed. 
And the sea-fog like a ghost 
Haunted that dreary coast ; 

But onward stiU I sailed. 

**Four days I steered to eastward. 

Pour days without a night. 
Round in a fiery ring 
Went the great sun, O king. 

With red and lurid light." 

Here Alfred, King of the Saxons, 

Ceased writing for a while. 
And raised his eyes from his book. 
With a strange and puzzled look. 

And an incredulous smile. 

But Othere, the old sea captain, 

He neither paused nor stirred, 
Till the king listened, and then 
Once more took up his pen. 

And wrote down every word. 

" And now the land," said Othere, 
" Went southward suddenly. 
And I followed the curving shore, 
And ever southward bore 
Into a nameless sea. 

ie k 
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The Discoverer of the North Cape. 

" And there we hunted the wahrus, 

The narwhal and the seal, 
Hai 't was a noble game, 
And like the lightning's flame 

Mew our harpoons of steel. 

" There were six of us altogether, 

Norsemen of Helgoland, 
In two days and no more 
We killed of them three score 

And dragged them to the strand." 

Here Alfred the Truth-TeUer 

Suddenly closed his book. 
And lifted his blue eyes, 
With doubt and strange surmise 

Depicted in their look. 

And Othere, the old sea captain, 

Stared at him wild and weird. 

Then smiled till his shining teeth 

Gleamed white from underneath 

His tawny quivering beard. 

And to the King of the Saxons, 

In witness of the truth. 
Raising his noble head. 
He stretched his brown hand, and said, 
" Behold this walrus tooth ! ** 
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Alphabetical collection of words nearly the same in 
sotmd^ hut different in spelling and signification. 



ANTS. 



Adds^ doth add 
Adze, a coopers axe 
Ail, to he sick 
Ale, malt liquor 
Air, the atmosphere 
Heir, a legal suc- 
cessor 
Ere, hefore 
All, every one 
Awl, a cohhlers tool 
Allowed, granted 
Aloud, with a noise 
Altar, /or sacrifice 
Alter, to change 
Ant, an insect 
Aunt, parent's sister 
Ascent, going wp 
Assent, agreement 
Assistance, help 
Assistants, helpers 



yt 



Augur,^ soothsayer 

Auger, a carpen- 
ters tool 

Bail, a surety 

Bale, a large parcel 

Beau, a fop 

Bow, to shoot with 

Base, mean 

Bass, a part in 
music 

Baize, coarse wool- 
len cloth 

Bays, a garland 

Be, to exist 

Bee, an insect 

Beer, malt liquor 

Bier, a carriage for 
the dead 

Beat, to strike 

Beet, a root 

71 



Berry, a small fruit 
Bury, to inter 
Blew, did hlow 
Blue, a colour 
Bolt, a fastening 
Boult, to sift meal 
Bough, a branch 
Bow, to hend 
Boy, a lad 
Buoy, a water mark 
Bread, food made 

of flour. 
Bred, brought up 
Burrow, a rabbit 

hole 
Borough, a corpo- 
ration 
By, near 
Buy, to purchase 
Bye, indirectly 
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But, except 
Butt, a large cask 
Butt, a target 
Calendar, an alma- 
nack 
Calender, to smooth 
Cannon, a great gun 
Canon, a law 
Cell, a cave ! 
Sell, to dispose of 
Censer, ybr incense 
Censor, a critic 
Cession, yielding 
Session, assize 
Centaury, an herb 
Century, 100 years 
Choler, anger 
Collar, /or the neck 
Ceiling of a room 
Sealing of a letter 
Climb, to mount up 
Clime, climate 
Coarse, not fine 
Course, a race 
Council, an assembly 
Counsel, advice 
Complement, the 

remainder 
Compliment, a po- 
lite speech 
Cousin, a relation 
Cozen, to cheat 
Currant, small fruit 
Current, a stream 
Creek, a narrow bay 
Creak, to make a 

noise 
Cygnet, a young 

swan 
Signet, a seal 



Dear, coi 
Deer, a stag 
Dew, vapour 
Due, ovnng 
Descent, going dotvn 
Dissent, to disagree 
Doe, a female deer 



FLOWXB. 



Dough, unbaked 

bread 
Done, performed 
Dun, a colour 
Draught, a drink 
Draft, a drawing 
Yew, a tree 
You, thofu or ye 
Fain, desirous 
Fane, a temple 
Feign, to dissemble 
Faint, weary 
Feint, a pretence 
Fair, handsome 
Fair, a market 
Y^xe^food, hire 
IPeet^part of the body 
Feat, eaploit 



Fir, a tree 
YxxTyfine hair 
Flew, did fly 
Flue of a chimney 
Flour, ground com 
Flower, a blossom 
Forth, abroad 
Fourth, the number 
Gilt, overlaid taith 

gold 
Guilt, sin 
Grate for flre 
Great, large 
Grater /or nutmeg 
Greater, larger 
Groan, a deep sigh 
Grown, increased 
Hart, a deer 
Heart, the seat of 

life 
Heal, to cure 
Heel, apart of the 

shoe 
Hale, strong 
Hsil, frozen rain 
Hail, to salute 
Hear, to listen 
Here, in this place 
Heard, did hear 
Herd, a flock 
Hie, to hasten 
High, lofty 
Him, apronotm 
Hymn, a divine sonff 
Hole, a cavity 
Whole, not broken 
Hoop,/or fl5 tub 
Whoop, to shout 
Hew, to cut 
Hue, a colour 
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Words nearly alike in sotmd^ hut different in spelling. 



Isle^ an island 
Aisle of a church 
In, mthin 
Inn, a public house 
Indite, to dictate 
Indict, to accuse 
Elnave, a rogue 
Nave, middle of a 

wheel 
Knead, to worh 



Need, want 
Knew, did know 
New, not worn 
Knight, a title of 

honour 
Night, darkness 
Key for a loch 
Quay, a wharf 
Knot, a tie 



Not, denying 




KNOT. 

Know, understand 
No, nx>t so 
Lade, to had 
Laid, placed 
Leak, to run out 
Leek, a hind of 

onion 
Lead, metal 
Led, conducted 
Lessen, to make less 
Lesson, a tash 



-nr 



Lo, behold Pair, tu)0 

Low, mean, humble Pare, to peel 
Marshal, a general Pear, a fruit 



Martial, warlihe 
Mead, a meadow 
Meed, reward 
Medal, a coin 
Meddle, to interfere 
Mean^ low 
Mean, to intend 
Mean, middle 
Mien, behaviour 
Meat,/ooc? 
Meet,^^ 
Mete, to measure 
Medlar, a fruit 
Meddler; a 



Palate of the mmth 
Palette, a painter s 

board 
Pallet, a little bed 
Peace, quietness 
Piece, apart 
Peer, a nobleman 
Pier of a bridge 
Place, situation 
Plaice, ajlsh 
Pray, to beseech 
Prey, booty 
Prophet, one 

foretells 
Profit, gain 
Message, an errand Pause, a stop 
Messuage, a tenement Va,wB,feet of beasts 



who 



Metal, '^ substance 
Mettle, vigour 
Might, power 
Mite, an insect 
Moan, lamentation 
Mown, cut down 
Moat, a ditch 
Mote, an atom 
Oar to row with 
Ore, uncast metal 
Oh, alas 

Owe, to be indebted 
One in number 



Pole, a long stich 
Poll, the bach of the 

head 
Rain, water from 

the clouds 
Reign, to rule 
Rein, part of a 

bridle 
Raise, to lift 
Rays, beams of light 
Red, a colour 
'RjeaJd, perused 
Rest, ease 
Wrest, to force 



Won, did tain 

Our, belonging to us Ring, a circle 

Hour, siwty minutes Wring, to twist 

Pale, wan 

Pail, awooden vessel 

Pain, torment 

Pane, squareofglass 



Right, /iw^, true 
Rite, a ceremony 
Write, to eapress 
by writing 
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Words nearly aUhe in sov/nd^ hut different in spellmg. 



TflNTEB. 



Sail, of a ship Some, apart 

^fULt^the act of selling Sum, the whole 

Scent, a smeU Straight, direct 

Sent, ordered away Strait, narrow ' 

Sea, the ocean Sweet, not sour 

See, to view Suite, attendants 



SiLILING. 



^e^jTL^ joining 
Seem, to pretend 
So, thus 

Sow, to cast seed 
Sew mth a needle 
Sole, (done; a fish 
Sole of the foot 
Soul, the spirit 
Soar, to mount 
Soie, a wound 



Subtile, ^»^, thin 
Subtle, cunning 
Team, a yoke of 

cattle 
Teem, to abound 
Their, belonging to 

them 
There, in that place 
Threw, did throw 
Through, by means of 



Thyme, a herb 
Time, leisure 
Vain, foolish 
Vane, weathercock 
Vein, a bhod vessel 
Vale, a valley 
Veil, a covering 
Wain, « car^ or 

waggon 
Wane, to decrease 
Wait, to stay 
Weight, /or scales 
Wet,"moisf 
Whet, to sharpen 
Wail, to mourn 
Whale, afsh 
Ware, merchandise 
Wear, to put on 
Way, a passage 
Weigh, to balance 
Wey, a measure 
Whey ^ «»«/i^ 
Week, seven days 
Weak, /«i»/ 
Wither, to decay 
Whither, where 
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CHILDHOOD. 



THOUGHTS OF LIFE. 

CHILDHOOD. 

Sister, arise : the sun shines bright. 

The bee is humming in the air. 
The stream is singing in the light. 

The May-buds never looked more fair; 
Blue is the sky, no rain to-day : 

Get up, it has been light for hours, 
And we have not begun to play, 

Nor have we gathered any flowers. 
Time, who looked on, each accent caught. 
And said, ** He is too young for thought." 

YOUTH. 

To-night, beside the garden-gate? 

Oh, what a while the night is coming ! 
I never saw the sun so late. 

Nor heard the bee at this time humming ! 
I thought the flowers an hour ago 

Had closed their bells and sunk to rest : 
How slowly flies that hooded crow ! 

How light it is along the west I 
Said Time, " He yet hath to be taught 
That I oft move too quick for thou^t.** 
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Thoughts of Life. 

MANHOOD. 

What thoughts wouldst thou in me awaken ? 

Not love, for that brings only tears ; 
Nor friendship — ^no, I was forsaken ! 

Pleasure I have not known for years : 
The future I would not foresee, 

I know too much from what is past ; 
No happiness is there for me. 

And troubles ever come too fast. 
Said Time, " No comfort have I brought ; 
The past to him 's one painful thought." 

OLD AGE. 

Somehow the flowers seem different now. 

The daisies dimmer than of old ; 
There's fewer blossoms on the bough; 

The hawthorn buds look grey and cold ; 
The pansies wore another dye 

When I was young, when I was young ! 
There 's not that blue about the sky 

Which every way in those days hung. 
There 's nothing now looks as it ought. 
Said Time, " The change is in thy thought.'" 

Miller. 



Words of three syllables accented on the last. 



ac-qm-esce 

ap-per-tain 

dis-em-bark 

coun-ter-act 

mis-be-have 

o-ver-charge 

o-ver-flow 

o-ver-lay 

o-ver-look 

o-ver-spread 

o-ver4ake 



o-ver-throw 

o-ver-tum 

o-ver-whelm 

per-se-vere 

re-col-lect 

re-com-mend 

re-in-force 

re-fu-gee 

rep-ar-tee 

rep-re-hend 

rep-re-sent 



VIOUN. 



"yt 



rep-ri-mand 

se-re-nade 

su-per-sede 

un-a-ware 

un-be-lief 

un-der go 

un-der-mine 

un-der-stand 

un-der-take 

vi-o-lin 

vo-lun-teer 
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Words of thtee syllahles pronounced as two^ And 
accented on thef/rst syllable. 



THE 6ABDEN. 



Cioriy sion, tion, sound like 
shon, either in the middle 
or at the end of words. 

Ce, ci, 8ci, and ti, sound like sA. 

Cial, tial, commonly sound Uke 
sAal. 



Cian, tian, like sAan. 
Cient, tienty like shent. 
Cioua, scions, and tions, like 

shm. 
Science, cience, like shence. 



ac-ti-oii 

an-ci-ent 

auc-ti-on 

cap-ti-ous 

cau-ti-on 

cau-ti-ous 

con-sci-ence 

con-sci-ous 

dic-ti-on 

fac-ti-on 

fac-ti-ous 

frac-ti-on 

frac-ti-ous 

gra-ci-ous 



y^- 



junc-ti-on 

lo-ti-on 

lus-ci-ous 

man-si-on 

mar-ti-al 

men-ti-on 

mo-ti-on 

na-ti-on 

no-ti-on 

nup-ti-al 

o-ce-an 

op-ti-on 

pac-ti-on 

par-ti-al 



pas-si-on 

pa-ti-ence 

pa-ti-ent 

pen-si-on 

por-ti-on 

po-ti-on 

pre-ci-ous 

quo-ti-ent 

sanc-ti-on 

sec-ti-on 

spe-ci-al 

spe-ci-ous 

sta-ti-on 

suc-ti-on 



JACKDkW, 

ten-si-on unc-ti-on 
ter-ti-an ver-si-on 
trac-ti-on vi-si-on 
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Wofd% offowt syllahles proncmnced as th/ree^ a/nd 
accented on the second. 
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a-dop-ti-on 

af-fec-ti-on 

af-flic-ti-on 

as-per-si-on 

at-ten-ti-on 

at-trac-ti-on 




YAKS. 

aus-pi-ci-ons 

ca-papci-ons 

ces-sa-ti-on 

col-la-ti-on 

com-pas-si-on 

com-pul-sioii 

con-clu-si-on 

con-fes-si-on 



y^ 



HILEJIAID. 

con-fu-si-on 

con-junc-ti-on 

con-struc-ti-on 

con-ten-ti-ous 

con-ver-si-on 

con-vic-ti-on 

con-vul-si-on 

cor-rec-ti-on 

cor-rup-ti-on 

cre-a-ti-on 

de-coc-ti-on 

de-fec-ti-on 

de-fi-ci-ent 

de-jec-ti-on 

de-li-ci-ous 

de-scrip-ti-on 

de-struc-ti-on 

de-trac-ti-on 

de-vo-ti-on 

dis-cus-si-on 

dis-sen-si-on 

dis-tinc-ti-on 

di-vi-si-on 

e-jec-ti-on 

e-lec-ta-on 

e-rup-ti-on 



es-sen-ti-al 

ex-ac-ti-on 

ex-clu-si-on 

ex-pan-si-on 

ex-pres-si-on 

ex-pul-si-on 

ex-trac-ti-on 

fal-la-ci-ous 

foim-da-ti-on 

im-mer-si-oii 

im-par-ti-al 

im-pa-ti-ent 

im-pres-si-on 

in-junc-ti-on 

in-scrip-ti-on 

in-struc-ti-on 

in-ven-ti-on 

ir-rup-ti-on 

lo-gi-ci-an 

ma-gi-ci-an 

mu-si-ci-an 

nar-ra-ti-on 

ob-jec-ti-on 

ob-la-ti-on 

ob-stmc-ti-on 

op-pres-si-on 
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Words of four ^ylldhleB pronotmced as three^ and accented 

on the second. 



op-ti-ci-an 

o-ra-ti-on 

per-fec-ti-on 

pre-dic-ti-on 

pre-scrip-ti-on 

pro-duc-ti-on 

pro-mo-ti-on 

pro-por-ti-on 



pro-vin-ci-al 

re-jec-ti-on 

re-la-ti-on 

re-ten-ti-on 

sal-va-ti-on 

sub-jec-ti-on 

sub-stan-ti-al 

sub-trac-ti-on 



sub-ver-si-on 

suc-ces-si-on 

suf-fi-ci-ent 

sus-pi-ci-on 

temp-ta-ti-on 

trans-la-ti-on 

va-ca-ti-on 

vex-a-ti-on 



-n 



Words oj four syllables accented on tJie first syllable. 



ab-so-lute-ly 

ac-ces-so-iy 

ac-cu-ra-cy 

ac-cu-rate^ly 

ac-ri-mo-ny 

ac-tu-al-ly 

ad-e-quate-ly 

ad-ini-ra-ble 

ad-mi-ral-ty 

ad-ver-sa-iy 

ag-gra-vat-ed 

al-a-bas-ter 

a-li-en-ate 

al-le-go-ry 



SEA COAST. 

am-i-a-ble 

am-i-ca-ble 

an-i-ma-ted 

an-nu-al-ly 

an-swer-a-ble 

an-te-chain-ber 

an-ti-qua-ry 

ap-pli-ca-ble 

ar-bi-tra-iy 

ar-ro-gant-ly 

au-di-to-iy 

a-vi-a-ry 

bar-bar-ous-ly 

beau-ti-ful-ly 

79 



ben-e-fit-ed 
brU-li-an-cy 
bur-go-mas-ter 
ca-pi-tal-ly 
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Words of fov/ir syllahles accented on the first. 



cas-u-is-try 

cat-er-pil-lar 

ce-re-mo-ny 

cog-ni-za-ble 

com-fort-a-ble 

com-men-ta-ry 

com-mis-sa-ry 

com-mon-al-ty 

com-par-a-ble 

com-pe-ten-cy 

con-fi-dent-ly 

con-quer-a-ble 

con-se-quent-ly 

con-sti-tu-ted 

con-tro-ver-sy 

con-tu-ma-cy 

co-pi-ous-ly 

cred-it-a-ble 

cus-tom-a-ry 



NBGEO. 



co-vet-ous-ly 

dan-ger-ous-ly 

de-li-ca-cy 

de-li-cate-ly 

des-pi-ca-ble 

dif-fi-cul-ty 



6ABDENEB. 

dil-i-gent-ly 

dis-put-a-ble 

drom-e-da-ry 

du-ra-ble-ness 

ef-fi-ca-cy 

el-e-gant-ly 

el-i-gi-ble 

em-i-nentJy 

ex-cel-len-cy 

ex-o-ra-ble 

ex-qui-site-ly 

fa-vour-a-bly 

feb-ru-a-ry 

fig-u-ra-tive 

fluc-tu-a-ting 

for-mid-a-ble 

for-tu-nate-ly 

fraud-u-lent-ly 

friv-o-loiis-ly 

ge-ne-ral-ly 

gen-er-ous-ly 

go-vem-a-ble 

grad-a-to-ry 

hab-er-dash-er 



yt 



hab-it-a-ble 

het-er-o-dox 

hon-our-a-ble 

hos-pit-a-ble 

hu-mor-ous-ly 

ig-no-mi-ny 

im-i-ta-tor 

in-do-lent-ly 

in-no-cen-cy 

in-ti-ma-cy 

in-tri-ca-cy 

in-ven-to-ry 

Jan-u-a-ry 

ju-di-ca-tiire 

jus-ti-fi-ed 

la-pi- da-ry 

lit-er-al-ly 

lit-er-a-ture 

lo-gi-cal-ly 

lu-mi-na-ry 

ma-gis-tra-cy 

mal-le-a-ble 

man-da-to-ry 

mat-ri-mo-ny 

mel-an-cho-ly 

mem-o-ra-ble 

men-su-ra-ble 

mer-ce-na-rv 

mil-i-ta-ry 

mi-ser-a-bly 

mod-e-rate-ly 

mo-men-ta-ry 

mon-as-te-ry 

mor-al-i-zer 

mul-ti-pli-er 

mu-sic-al-ly 

mu-tin-ous-ly 

nat-u-ral-ly 

ne-ces-sa-ry 

ne-cro-man-cy 
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Words of four syllahles accented i 


m thefwst. 


neg-li-gent-ly 
nu-me-rous-ly 


pre-fer-a-ble 


sov-er-eign-ty 


pres-by-te-ry 


spec-u-la-tive 


ob-du-ra-cy 


prev-a-lent-ly 


spi-rit-u-al 


ob-stin-a-cy 


pro-fit-a-ble 


sta-tu-a-ry 


ob-vi-ous-ly 


pro-mis-so-ry 


sub-lu-na-ry 

tab-er-na-cle 

ter-ri-fy-ing 

ter-ri-to-ry 

tes-ti-mo-ny 

tol-er-a-ble 

tran-sit-o-ry 

val-u-a-ble 

va-ri-a-ble 

ve-ge-ta-ble 

ven-er-a-ble 

vir-tu-ous-ly 

vol-un-ta-ry 


MANSION. 


war-rant-a-ble 


oc-cu-pi-er 


pur-ga-to-ry 




oc-u-lar-ly 


pu-ri-fi-er 




o-per-a-tive 


rat-i-fi-er 




or-a-to-ry 


rea-son-a-ble 




or-di-na-ry 


righ-te-ous-ness 




pa-ci-fi-er 


sac-ri-fi-cer 




pal-at-a-ble 


sanc-tu-a-ry 




par-don-a-ble 


sat-is-fi-ed 




pat-ri-mo-ny 


sec-re-ta-ry 




pen-e-tra-ble 


se-par-ate-ly 




per-ish-a-ble 


ser-vice-a-ble 




prac-ti-ca-ble 


slo-ven-li-ness 




preb-end-a-ry 


sol-i-ta-ry 


XJNICOEN, 


Words offowr syllables accented on 


tlie second. 


ab-bre-vi-ate 


ac-com-pa-ny 


ad-ven-tur-er 


a-bil-i-ty 


ac-coimt-a-ble 


a-gree-a-ble 


a-bun-dant-ly 


ac-cu-m-ulate 


am-bas-sa-dor 


ac-cel-e-rate 


a-cid-i-ty 


am-big-u-ous 


ac-ces-si-ble 


ad-mi-ms-ter** 


am-plub-i-ous 
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Words of four syllables accented on the second. 



an-ni-hil-ate 

a-nom-a-lous 

an-tag-o-nist 

an-tip-a-thy 

an-ti-qui-ty 

a-pol-o-gize 

a-rith-me-tic 

as-sas-sin-ate 

as-trol-o-ger 

as-tron-o-mer 

at-ten-u-ate 

a-vail-a-ble 

au-then-ti-cate 

au-thor-i-ty 

bar-ba-ri-an 

be-at-i-tude 

be-com-ing-ly 

be-ha-vi-oiir 

be-nef-i-cence 

be-ne-vo-lence 



ZANIIPFE. 



bi-og-ra-phy 
bi-tu-min-ous 
ca-lam-i-tous 
ca-lum-ni-oiis 



yi 



SEA-GULL. 

ca-pit-u-late 

ca-tas-tro-phe 

cen-so-ri-ous 

chi-rur-gi-cal 

chro-nol-o-gy 

con-form-a-ble 

con-grat-u-late 

con-sid-er-ate 

con-sis-to-ry 

con-sol-i-date 

con-spic-u-ous 

con-spi-ra-cy 

con-su-ma-ble 

con-sist-en-cy 

con-tam-i-nate 

con-temp-ti-ble 

con-test-a-ble 

con-tig-u-ous 

con-tin-u-al 

con-tri-bu-tor 

con-ve-ni-ent 

con-vers-a-ble 

co-op-e-rate 

cor-po-re-al 

cor-rel-a-tive 

cor-rob-o-rate 

cor*ro-sive-ly 



de-bil-i-tate 

de-crep-i-tude 

de-fen-si-ble 

de-fin-i-tive 

de-fonn-i-ty 

de-gen-e-rate 

de-ject-ed-ly 

de-lib-e-rate 

de-ligbt-ful-ly 

de-lin-e-ate 

de-liv-er-ance 

de-mo-cra-cy 

de-mon-stra-ble 

de-nom-i-nate 

de-plor-a-ble 

de-pop-uJate 

de-pre-ci-ate 

de-si-ra-ble 

de-spite-ful-ly 

de-spond-en-cy 

de-ter-mi-nate 

de-test-a-ble 

dex-ter-i-ty 

di-min-u-tive 

dis-cern-i-ble 

dis-cov-e-ry 

dis-crim-i-nate 

dis-dain-ful-ly 

dis-grace-ful-ly 

dis-loy-al-ty 

dis-or-der-ly 

dis-pen-sa-ry 

dis-sat-is-fy 

dis-sim-i-lar 

dis-u-ni-on 

di-vi-ni-ty 

dog-mat-i-cal 

dox-ol-o-gy 

du-pli-ci-ty 

e-bri-e-ty 
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Words of four syllables accented on the second. 



-V. 



ef-fec-tu-al 

ef-fec-tu-ate 

ef-fem-i-nate 

ef-fron-te-ry 

e-gre-gi-ous 

e-jac-u-late 

e-lab-o-rate 

e-lu-ci-date 

em-pi-ri-cal 

en-am-el-ler 

en-thu-si-ast 

e-nu-me-rate 

e-pis-co-pal 

e-pit-o-me 

e-quiv-o-cate 

er-ro-ne-ous 

e-the-re-al 

e-van-ge-list 

e-vap-o-rate 

e-va-sive-ly 

e-vent-u-al 

ex-am-in-er 

ex-ceed-ing-ly 

ex-ces-sive-ly 

ex-cu-sa-ble 

ex-ec-u-tor 

ex-fo-li-ate 

ex-hil-a-rate 

ex-on-e-rate 

ex-or-bi-tant 

ex-per-i-ment 

ex-ter-mi-nate 

ex-trav-a-gant 

ex-trem-i-ty 

fas-tid-i-ous 

fa-tal-i-ty 

fe-li-ci-ty 

fra-gi-li-ty 

fru-gal-i-ty 

fu-tu-ri-ty 



"Ti- 



PBTVOLITY. 

ge-o-gra-phy 

ge-o-me-try 

gram-mar-i-an 

gram-mat-i-cal 

ha-bil-i-ment 

ha-bit-u-ate 

hi-lar-i-ty 

hu-man-i-ty 

hu-mil-i-ty 

hy-po-the-sis 

i-dol-a-ter 

i-dol-a-try 

i-dol-a-trous 

il-lit-e-rate 

il-lus-tri-ous 

im-men-si-ty 

im-mor-tal-ize 

im-mu-ta-ble 

im-pe-ri-ous 

im-per-ti-nent 

im-pet-u-ous 

im-por-tu-nate 

im-pos-si-ble 

im-prob-a-ble 

im-pov-er-ish 

im-preg-na-ble 

im-prov-i-dent 



in-an-i-mate 

in-ca-pa-ble 

in-cle-men-cy 

in-clin-a-ble 

in-con-stan-cy 

in-cu-ra-ble 

in-el-e-gant 

in-fat-u-ate 

in-hab-i-tant 

in-sin-u-ate 

in-teg-ri-ty 

in-ter-pret-er 

in-tract-a-ble 

in-trep-id-ly 

i-tin-e-rant 

ju-rid-i-cal 

la-bor-i-ous 

le-git-i-mate 

le-gu-min-ous 

lux-u-ri-ous 

mag-ni-fi-cent 

ma-ter-i-al 



IDOL. 



me-trop-0-lis 

mi-rac-u-lous 

na-tiv-i-ty 

non-sen-si-cal 

o-be-di-ent 
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Words of fom 


syllables accented on the second. 


ob-serv-a-ble 


pros-pe-ri-ty 


so-li-oi-tous 


om-ni-po-tent 


ra-pid-i-ty 


sub-ser-vi-ent 


o-rac-u-lar 


re-cep-ta-cle 


su-pe-ri-or 


o-ri-gin-al 


re-cur-ren-cy 


su-per-la-tive 


par-tic-u-lar 


re-frac-to-ry 


su-prem-a-cy 


pen-u-ri-ous 


re-gen-e-rate 


tau-tol-o-gy 


per-pet-u-al 


re-luc-tan-cy 


the-ol-o-gy 
tri-um-phant-ly 


per-spic-u-ous 


re-mark-a-ble 


phi-los-o-pher 


re-mu-ne-rate 


tu-mul-tu-ous 


pre-ca-ri-ous 


re-splen-dent-ly 


ty-ran-ni-cal 


pre-cip-i-tate 


re-sto-ra-tive 


u-nan-i-mous 


pre-des-tin-ate 


sa-ga-ci-ty 


iin-search-a-ble 


pre-oc-cu-py 


si-mil-i-tude 


ve-ra-ci-ty 


pre-var-i-cate 


sim-pli-ci-ty 


vi-cis-si-tude 


pro-gen-i-tor 


so-lem-ni-ty 


vi-va-ci-ty 


Words of six syllables, and upwards, properly accented. 


[ 


PL0WBK8. 




au-tho'-ri-ta-tive-ly 


e-jac-u 


-la-to-ry 


con-cil'-i-arto-ry 


ex-pos 


-tu-larto-ry 


con-grat'-u-larto-ry 


in-tor-er-a-ble-ness 


con-sid'-er-a-ble-ness 


in-vor-1 


an-ta-ri-ly 


de-clar-a-to-ri-ly 


im-par' 


-don-a-ble-ness 
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Words of six syllables^ and wj^ards^ properly accented. 



un-prof-it-a-ble-ness 

un-rea'-son-a-ble-ness 

a-pos-tor-ic-al-ly 

be-a-tif-ic-al-ly 

ce-re-mo'-ni-ous-ly 

cir-cuin-am'-l|^-entJy 

con-sen-ta'-ne-ous-ly 

con-tu-me'-li-ous-ly 



dis-sat-tis-fac-to-ry 

e-ty-mo-lo'-ffli-cal 

ex-tra-pa-ro -chi-al 

fa-mil-i-a-ri-ty 

ge-ne-a-lo'-gi-cal 

ge-ne-ral-is'-si-mo 

he-te-ro-ge'-ne-ous 

his-to-ri-o'-gra-pher 

im-mu-ta-bil'-i-ty 

in-fal-li-bil'-i-ty 

pe-cu-li-a-ri-ty 



YELLOW K08ES. 



di-a-bol'-i-caUy 

di-a-met'-ri-cal-ly 

dis-o-be-di-ent-ly 

em-ble-mat'-i-cal-ly 

in-con-sid'-er-ate-ly 

in-con-ve'-ni-ent-ly 

in-ter-ro'-ga-to-ry 

ma-gis-te'-ri-al-ly 

me-ri-to'-ri-ous-ly 

re-com-men'-da-to-ry 

su-per-an'-nu-a-ted 

su-per-nu'-me-ra-ry 

an-te-di-lu'-vi-an 

an-ti-mo-nar-chi-cal 

ar-chi-e-pis'-co-pal 

a-ris-to-crat'-i-cal 



yi' 



cows, 
pre-des-ti-na'-ri-an 
su-per-in-ten'-den-cy 
u-ni-ver-sal'-i-ty 
im-phi-lo-so'-phi-cal 
an-ti-trin-i-ta'-ri-an 
com-men-su-ra-bir-i-ty 
dis-sa-tis-fac'-ti-on 
ex-tra-or'-di-na-ri-ly 
im-ma-te-ri-ar-i-ty 
im-pe-ne-tra-bil'-i-ty 
dn-com-pat-i-bil'-i-ty 
in-con-sid'-er-a-ble-ness 
in-cor-rup-ti-bil'-i-ty 
in-di-vi-si-bil'-i-ty 
la-ti-tu-di-na'-ri-an 
va-le-tu-di-na'-ri-an 
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THE BUTTEEPLT AND THE SNAIL. 

READING LESSON XXII. 

THE BUTTERFLY AND THE SNAIL. 

but-ter-fly re-gard-ed em-blem im-mor-tal-i-ty 

cat-er-pil-lar ch^s-a-Ks ex-is-tence hea-thens 

Chris-ti-an con-di-ti-on re-sem-blance trans-la-ted 

The butterfly was regarded by the ancient Greeks as an 
emblem of the immortality of the soul. You know that the 
caterpillar becomes a chrysalis, and lies in its self-made 
tomb' all through the dark and dreary winter, till the summer 
sun shines brightly once more. Then it bursts forth a splen- 
did butterfly. In like manner the human soul (they thought) 
rose from death into another state of existence. But they 
were only heathens, and they never even dreamed of the 
Heaven for which Christians hope. Indeed, their belief in 
the immortality of the soul was very dim and confused. 
The butterfly is a still better emblem of it to the Christian ; 
and when you look at the glorious insect, dancing about in 
the simshine on a fine June day, pause, and think for a mo- 
ment of its former, as well as of its present, condition, and 
reflect on the resemblance of both to your own. 

Now, like the poor snail, we move wearily over the earth, 

^ _ $^ 
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The Butterfly and the Snail. 

laden with many needless cares ; but when the Sun of Righte- 
ousness arises, we hope to rise with Him to a blessed immor- 
taUty. 

Here is a pretty little poem, translated from a French poet, 
for you. 

THE BUTTERFLY. 

To be bom with the spring, with the roses to die. 

To float on the zephyr beneath a pure sky. 
To poise over buds that have opened since night. 

Bewildered with perfume, and azure and light; 
To shake off", still young, the light dust from its wing. 

And swift as a sigh to the blue heavens spring. 
Is the butterfly's fate — all glory and mirth; 

Like love, never finding repose upon earth ; 
But passing the flowers with a fluttering kiss, 

To seek in the heavens the spirit of bliss. 

From Lamartine. 



READING LESSON XXIIL 

ANECDOTE OF SIB PHILIP SIDNEY. 

re-mem-ber-ed ea-ger-ly gen-e-rous 

as-cend-ing at-tend-ant sub-mis-si-on 

dif-fi-cul-ty suf-fer-er hon-our-a-ble 

Sir Philip Sidney was one of the greatest of the many great 
men who lived during the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

He was a writer, a soldier, 
and a statesman; and was so 
well known for his virtue and 
courage, that he was offered 
the crown of Poland ; but the 
Queen would not allow him to 
accept it, saying that England 
ought not to lose the best violets. 

jewel in her crown. 

But the story I am about to tell you is more to Sidney's 
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Anecdote of Sir FMUp Sid/ney. 

honour than either his talents or his courage, and by it he is 
now best remembered. 

He had been sent with EngUsh troops to assist the Dutch 
in defending their country against the Spaniards, and at the 
battle of Zutphen he received a mortal wound. 

While he lay bleeding on the field of battle, a cup of water 
which had been obtained with great difficulty was brought 
to quench his thirst. As he was raising it to his lips, he 
caught the eyes of a dying soldier who was Ijong near him, 
eagerly fixed on the precious draught. Sir Philip took the 
cup untasted from his hps, and bade his attendant give it to 
the sufferer, saying, " Poor man ! thy necessity is greater than 
mine.'* 

This act of generous self-denial will be remembered when 
the books Sidney wrote, and the brave deeds he did, have 
been long forgotten. 

Remember that no one can be truly great, as Sir PhiUp 
Sidney was, without practising self-denial in small things as 
well as in great. 

He did not die on the field of battle. He was carried to 
his tent, and Uved for a Kttle while afterwards. On the day 
he died he called for music to compose his mind. He had 
before made a humble confession of his faith in his Re- 
deemer to the nainisters of reUgion who surrounded his bed. 
With a patient submission to God's will, he bade adieu to 
his afflicted brother; saying to him, "Above all things, 
govern your will and affections by the will and Word of 
God ! and in me behold the end of this world with all its 
vanities.'' 

He died in the arms of his dear friend Mr. Temple, at the 
early age of thirty-two. 

But as the wise man said of old, " Honourable age is not 
that which standeth in 
length of time, nor that 
is nieasured by munber 
of years. But wisdom 
is the grey hairs unto ^ 
men, and an unspotted "■ 
i-^MB' life is old age. He glassw 

being made perfect in a short time, fulfilled a long time.'^ 
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READING LESSON XXIV. 

THE OSTRICH. 

plu-mage na-tive grey-hound cha-ri-ot 

feath-ers swift-ness gal-lop an-i-mal 

in-debt-ed re-cord-ed na-tu-ral a-maze-ment 

pro-ver-bi-al sus-pi-ci-on fa-vour-ite gen-tle-man 

won-der-ful cen-tu-ry coim-te-nance cu-ri-ous 

The ostrich, to whose plumage ladies are indebted for the 
beautiful feathers they wear in their hats, is a native of the 
AMcan desert. The swiftness of this gigantic bird is pro- 
verbial. " To run like an ostrich *' has the same meaning to 
an Arab, as " to run Uke a greyhound " has to us. It runs 
more swiftly than a horse can gallop, and its strength is won- 
derful. It goes at the same speed with a man seated on its 
back, and it is recorded that a ruler of Egypt, in the third 
century, was drawn in his chariot by ostriches. 

A gentleman living in Kent, who is very fond of natural 
history, and keeps many curious animals, had one of these 
birds sent to him as a gift some little time ago. 

It was kept in the park, and became a great favourite. 

One day, the butler, who had Kved twenty years in the 
family, came to tell his master, with a very troubled counte- 
nance, that he had lost a massive silver spoon from the plate 
basket. 
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The Ostrich. 

" And/' said he, " it cannot have been stolen by any one 
out of the house, for I had left the basket on the table in my 
pantry, and the door was locked. The window has iron bars, 
and besides, it only looks into that part of the grounds which 
is locked up from passers by." 

His master desired that search should be made for the 
spoon. 

It was not found, however ; and by and by a silver fork dis- 
appeared in the same mysterious manner. 

The servant who had lived the shortest time in the house 
(they were all old servants) was now suspected by the others 
of having been the thief, as she had been last seen near the 
butler's pantry ; and the suspicions of the household threat- 
ened to make her very uncomfortable, when by a happy chance 
the real culprit was discovered. 

One day the butler was busy in his pantry stooping over 
the plate chest, replacing some plate which had been cleaned, 
when a shadow feU on the window. He looked up, and to 
his amazement beheld the ostrich's head through the bars, 
and his beak grasping a silver tea-spoon. 

Before he could rush to the spot, the bird had actually 
swallowed this singular dainty. Of course the mystery was 
now one no longer. 

The ostrich had swallowed two spoons and a fork, without 
appearing to have sujffered from his strange repast. 

Of course, care was taken for the future to put valuable 
property out of his reach. 

The ostrich has been said to be a bad mother ; but this is 
not the case. She does leave her eggs (as travellers have 
always been told) on the sand to be warmed by the sun in 
the day; but she never fails to return and sit on them when 
the shades of night have fallen on the desert. 
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PERSUN ADORING THE SUN. 

READING LESSON XXV. 

ABOUT THE SUN. 

plan-et pas-sage or-dain-ed path-way 

re-gard ri-pens hea-vy va-ries 

mois-ture high-er light-er vac-u-um 

The sun is much larger than the earth. Because it is so 
large it keeps all the planets in their places moving round it ; 
for larger bodies attract or draw smaller bodies towards them. 
The sun therefore attracts or draws the planets round it. 

The sun gives us light and heat. If there were no sim, 
we should have no seasons ; they are caused by the earth's 
passage round the sun. As her place in her ordained path- 
way varies, the seasons change ; now it is spring, then sum- 
mer ; now autumn, then winter ; just as the earth is placed 
with regard to the sun. 

The sun gives the flowers their beautiful colours; it 
ripens the grain and the fruit. We should have no rain if it 
were not for the sun. I will tell you why we should not. 
The sun warms the water in the brooks, and rivers, and seas, 
and makes it rise into the air ; there it becomes chvds^ and 
when the clouds are very heavy they fall and come down on . 
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the earth as rain. Now, if it were not for the heat of the sun, 
the water would not go up into the air, and make clouds ; 
and we should have no ram. Neither, of course, should we 
have dew, which is part of the moisture that the sun draws up 
from the seas and rivers, and which falls again on the earth. 

The wind would never blow if there 
were no sun. This is how wind is 
caused : the sun heats the air, and 
when air is hot, it rises higher and 
higher, till it is cold again. It rises 
because it is Ughter when it is warm 
than when it is cold. When it rises 
it leaves an empty space called a 
vacuum, and then the cold air that is 
around the vacuum rushes in and 
makes mnd^ or air in motion. The 
WINDMILL. giin do^ a great deal for us. Let us 

thank God for the glorious sun. 

Contemplate when the sun declines. 

Thy death with deep reflection. 
And when again he rising shines. 

Thy day of resurrection. — Cowper. 



READING LESSON XXVI. 

STOET OF A DRUMMER. 



ap-proach-ed .i^^^lCKl^^^^^^^k.^^ dis-guise 

pri-son-er ^^^^ I W lA/^^'*"^^ as-su-med 

gen-e-ral c^^^^T^MlMte^^ re-gi-ment 

u-ni-form ^®^ ^^^^^^ — <!is^^^*'"^'^^ in-dig-nant-ly 

DBUM. 

I am going to teU you in this reading lesson, a story about 
a brave boy who was an honour to his native country. 

Many years ago, when we were at war with our present 
good allies the French, a drummer boy belonging to the 
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Story of a Drummer. 

EngKsli army approached too near the Prench outposts, and 
was taken prisoner. 



ZOUAVE. 

The French soldiers led him before their general, and he — 
fancying that the drummer's uniform was only a disguise 
assumed by a spy — sent for a drum, and desired the lad to 
beat it before him. 

The drummer at once compKed, and beat 
the "reveille," "tattoo/* "charge," "assem- 
bl^e," &c. But the general was still doubtful.^ 
" The drummer of a regiment should know 
all the beats," he said. " Let me hear you 
sound the retreat." 

The boy threw the drum indignantly from 
him. 

" An English drummer does not know how 
to beat a retreat," he said, " and does not wish 
to learn." 

The brave Frenchmen were delighted at this 
answer. The general at once gave the boy his 
liberty, and sent him back with a letter to his 
commander, praising his courage and spirit. 
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A COUNTRY INN. 

READING LESSON XXVII. 

THE BOY AND THE ECHO. 

ex-pres-si-on in-sult-ing pro-per-ly com-mon-ly 

neigh-bour-ing in-ter-course in-so-lent faith-fiil-ly 

sur-pri-sed mys-te-ri-ous re-tum-ed plea-sant 

re-peat-ed an-swer-ed re-flect-ed en-ga-ged 

Little Caspar had never heard an echo, and he knew not 
what it was. 

One morning, when he was playing in the field, he cried 
out, " Halloo !" and instantly he heard, from the neighbour- 
ing forest, the same word " halloo," repeated. 

He was much surprised, and cried out, " Who are you ? " 
when the mysterious voice answered, " Who are you ? " 
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Caspar then said, " You are a silly boy/' " A silly boy *' 
was the only reply which he heard from the forest. 

He became greatly enraged, and used many angry and in- 
sulting expressions ; they were aU faithfully repeated by the 
echo. 

At last he hastened to the forest to punish the boy who, as 
he thought, had been mocking him. His search, however, 
proved in vain. 

He soon returned to the house, vexed and angry, and com- 
plained to his mother of the naughty boy who had been 
insulting him. 

" My son," said his mother, " you accuse yourself, since 
that of which you complain was merely the 
echo of your own words. As you have 
often seen your face reflected from a look- 
ing-glass, so you have heard your own 
voice in the forest echo. If you had 
spoken pleasant words, you would have 
received pleasant words in return. 

" In our intercourse with others, their 
conduct is commonly the echo of our own. 
If we behave properly towards them, they 
will treat us in the same manner ; but if 
we are haughty and insolent to others, we 
have no reason to expect any better treat- 
jAY. ment from them." — Schmid. 
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READING LESSON XXVIII. 

OTTO AND THE FIELDPAEES. 

ju-ni-per ad-van-tage when-e-ver al-pha-bet 

ber-ries ga-ther-ed af-ter-wards gen-e-rous 

tu-i-ti-on se-ve-ral liap-pi-er min-is-ter 

vil-lage fu-el re-ci-ting hap-pi-er 

pa-rents la-den teach-er flow-ed 

Many years ago there lived, near a village on the banks 
of the Danube, a little boy named Otto Baumer. His parents 
were very poor, and Otto at an early age was sent into the 
woods to collect sticks for fuel. 

One day, on going farther into the woods than usual, in 
his search for sticks, he found several juniper trees well laden 
with ripe berries. And now, day after day, he gathered as 
many of these as he could, and took them to the village to 
sell. 

While on his way to market with his basket of berries. 
Otto often met the little boys and girls, with their books, 
going to the village school. And several times, as he passed 
the open door of the school-house, he saw them reading and 
reciting their lessons to the teacher. 

Although poor Otto did not envy those children their 
happier Ipt, yet his heart was often very sad, and at times 
the tears flowed down his cheeks, as he thought that he could 
not have a chance, like them, to learn to read and write. 
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Otto and the Fieldfares. 

But Otto very well knew that his parents were too poor 
to pay for his tuition, or even to do without his help at home ; 
and he could think of no plan by which he could get any one 
to teach him even so much as the alphabet. 

In passing through a grove early one morning, on his way 
to the village, Otto saw two boys setting a trap for some 
fieldfares, which they were trying to catch for their teacher, 
who, as they told him, was very fond of these birds. 

On hearing this, the heart of the poor boy throbbed with 
delight, " For now," thought he, " I know how I can learn to 
read and write, even though I cannot, like other boys, go 
to school." 

On his return from the village, taking an old basket to 
serve as a trap, Otto hastened to the woods, where he had 
often seen these birds feasting upon juniper berries; and 
before night he had the good fortune to find beneath his basket 
two fine full-grown fieldfares. 

The next morning the teacher, on coming to his school, 
saw a number of the scholars standing 
round a little boy who had two field- 
fares in his hands. 

The boy was very poor. He had 
no hat on his head, no shoes on his 
feet, and his clothes were old and very 
much torn. The teacher came to him 
and said, " What do you want, my little 
boy?" 

"Why, sir," Otto rephed, "I heard 
some of your scholars say that their 
teacher was very fond of fieldfares, and 
here are two that I have caught for 

V you." 

" And what is your price for them? " 
asked the teacher. 

" I do not wish to sell them for money,' 
was the boy's reply. 
" But you look as if you were in need of money, my dear 
boy," replied the teacher. 

" Yes," said Otto, " I need a hat and shoes, and better 
clothes ; but there is something else which I need still more. 
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READING LESSON XXIX. 

A LESSON ABOUT THE EARTH. 

e-clip-sed re-volves suc-ces-si-on 

sub-stance e-qua-tor el-lip-sis 

sha-dow ro-ta-ti-on at-mo-sphere 

The earth is a nearly round body or sphere. We kno^r 

that such is its shape, because we can see its shadow on the 

moon when it comes between the moon and the sun. A.t 

I 
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A Lesson about the Barth. 

that time the moon is said to be ecKpsed. The shadow is 
romid, and a shadow is always hke its substance. 

The earth is not quite round, because it revolves so fast 
that its substance flies off a httle at the equator, as the sup- 
posed line round the middle of the earth is called ; and this 
makes it a httle flat at the north and south pole. Indeed, it 
is just the shajpe of an orange. 

It turns quite round once every twenty-four hours, and this 
rotation, or turning, causes the succession of day and night. 
It is day to us when our part of the earth turns its face to the 
sun, and it is night when we roU away from it. The earth 
turns round from west to east. This makes it appear to us as 
if the sun moved from east to west ; but in reality it is the 
earth which moves, not the sun. 

Our globe also travels round the sun every year. Its 
journey is not made in a circle, but in an oval pathway, 
called an ellipsis. 

The earth has fifty nules of air round it : this air is called 
the atmosphere. We could not live without it. We breathe 
the air. The earth is called a planet. Planets are globes 
revolving round the sun, and receiving light from his rays. 
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THE SPANISH ARMADA. 



THE SPANISH ARMADA. 



Attend, all ye who list to hear our noble England^s praise ; 
I tell of the thrice-famous deeds she wrought in ancient days. 
When that great Fleet Invincible against her bore in vain 
The richest spoils of Mexico, the stoutest hearts of Spain. 
It was about the lovely close of a warm summer day. 
There came a gallant merchant-ship full sail to Plymouth Bay; 
Her crew hath seen Castile^s black fleet, beyond Aurigny^s isle. 
At earliest twilight, on the waves lie heaving many a mile ; 
At sunrise she escaped their van by God^s especial grace ; 
And the tall Pinta, till the noon, had held her close in chase. 
Forthwith a guard at every gun was placed along the wall ; 
The beacon blazed upon the roof of Edgecumbe^s lofty hall ; 
Many a light fishing-bark put out to pry along the coast ; 
And with loose rein and bloody spur rode inland many a post. 
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The Spanish Armada. 

With .his white hair unbonneted, the stout old sheriff comes ; 
Behind him march the halberdiers, before him sound the drums ; 
His yeoman round the market-cross make clear an ample space. 
For there behoves him to set up the standard of Her Grace- 
And haughtUy the trumpets peal, and gaily dance the bells. 
As slow upon the labouring wind the royal blazon swells. 
Look how the Lion of the sea lifts up his ancient crown, 

j And underneath his deadly paw treads the gay lilies down. 

I So stalked he when he turned to flight, on that famed Picard field, 

! Bohemians plume, and Genoa^s bow, and Caesar^s eagle shield ; 

I So glared he when at Agincourt in wrath he turned to bay, 

j And crushed and torn beneath his claws the princely hunters lay. 

i^ Ho ! strike the flagstaff deep. Sir Knight : ho ! scatter flowers, 

I fair maids : 

I Ho ! gunners, fire a loud salute : ho ! gallants, draw your blades : 

! Thou sun, shine on her joyously — ye breezes, waft her wide ; 

I Our glorious Semper Eadem, the banner of our pride. 

j The freshening breeze of eve unfurled that banner^s massy fold, 

I The parting gleam of sunshine kissed that haughty scroll of gold; 
Night sunk upon the dusky beach, and on the purple sea. 
Such night in England ne^er had been, nor e^er again shsJl be. 
From Eddystone to Berwick bounds, from Lynn to Milford Bay, 

I That time of slumber was as bright and busy as the day ; 

i For swift to east and swift to west the ghastly war-flame spread ; 
High on St. MichaePs Mount it shone : it shone on Beachy Head. 

! Far on the deep the Spaniard saw, along each southern shire. 
Cape beyond cape, in endless range, those twinkling points of fire; 

' The fisher left his skiff to rock on Tamar^s glittering waves : 
The rugged miners poured to war from Mendip^s suiless caves : 
O^er Longleat^s towers, o^er Cranbourne^s oaks, the fiery herald flew : 
He roused the shepherds of Stonehenge, the rangers of Beaulieu : 
Right sharp and quick the bells all night rang out from Bristol town. 
And ere the day three hundred horse had met on Clifton down ; 
The sentinel on Whitehall Gate looked forth into the night. 
And saw overhanging Richmond Hill the streak of blood-red light. 
Then buglers note and cannon^s roar the death-like silence broke. 
And with one start, and with one cry, the royal city woke. 
At once on all her stately gates arose the answering fires ; . 
At once the wild alarum clashed from all her reeling spires ; 
From all the batteries of the Tower pealed loud the voice of fear; 
And all the thousand masts of Thames sent back a louder cheer; 
And from the farthest wards was heard the rush of hurrying feet, 
And the broad streams of flags and pikes dashed down each roaring 

street : 
And broader still became the blaze, and louder still the din. 
As fast from every village round the horse came spurring in : 
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And eastward straight from wild Blackheath the warlike errand went. 
And roused in many an ancient hall the gallant squires of Kent. 
Southward from Surrey's pleasant hills flew those bright couriers 

forth; 
High on bleak Hampstead's swarthy moor they started for the north ; 
And on, and on, without a pause^ untired they bounded still, — 
All night from tower to tower they sprang; they sprang from hill 

tohiU: 
Till- the proud Peak unfurled the flag o'er Darwin's rocky dales. 
Till like volcanoes flared to heaven'the stormy hills of Wales, 
Till twelve fair counties saw the blaze on Malvern's lonely height. 
Till streamed in crimson on the wind the Wrekin's crest of %ht. 
Till broad and fierce the star came forth on Ely's stately fane. 
And tower and hamlet rose in arms o'er all the boundless plain ; 
Till Belvoir's lordly terraces the sign to Lincoln sent. 
And Lincoln sped the message on o'er the wide vale of Trent ; 
Till Skiddaw saw the fire that burned on Gaunt's embattled pile 
And the red glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle. 

— ^Macaulay. 



POETBAITS OF GBEAT WBITEBS. 

READING LESSON XXX. 

THE CLOCK. 

Can you t^U what time it is by the clock? No. Then I 
will teach you. 

You see that there are twelve figures on the face, and two 
hands that move round and point to them. 
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The Clock. 

The long hand tells the minutes, and the short hand tells 
the hours. 

When the long hand and the short hand are both at XII. 
(twelve), it is twelve o'clock ; and when the long hand gets 
round to XII. again, the short hand will be at L (one), and 
it will be one o'clock. 

So that, while the short hand is moving from XII. to I., the 
long hand has gone right round the face. 



Let us start at twelve o'clock. Both hands, 
you see, are now together on the figure XII. 



When the long hand is at I., the short hand 
has moved a very little way, and the long hand 
points to five minutes past twelve, because it 
takes five minutes to go from one figure to the 
next. 

When the long hand is at II. (two), the 
short hand has moved a Uttle farther on, and it 
is ten minutes past twelve. 



When the long hand is at III. (three), the 
short hoad has moved one quarter the space 
between XII. and L, and it is a quarter past 
twelve. 



When the long hand is at IV. (four), the 
short hand has moved a little farther on still, 
and it is twenty minutes past twelve. 



When the long hand is at V. (five) it is 
twenty-five minutes past twelve. 
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The Clock. 

When the long hand is at VI. (six), the 
short hand is half-way between XIL and I., 
and it is half-past twelve. 



When the long hand is at VII. (seven), it is 
twenty-five minutes to one. 



When the long hand is at VIIL (eight), it is 
twenty minutes to one. 

When the long hand is at IX. (nine), the 
short hand, which has been slowly moving all 
the while, has gone three-quarters the space 
between XII. and L, and it is a quarter to 
one. 



When the long hand is at X. (ten), it is ten 
minutes to one. 



When the long hand is at XI. (eleven), the 
short hand is very near the figure L, and it is 
five minutes to one. 



When the long hand has got round to XII. 
again, the short hand is at L, and it is one 
o'clock. 



All the hours are counted in the same manner — ^by minutes, | 
quarters, and the half hour. Each hour begins when the 
short hand points to the number of it, and the long hand 
points to XII. ; for example, when the short hand is at I. 
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and the long hand is at XII., it is one o'clock ; when the 
short hand is at 11. and the long hand is at XII., it is two 
o'clock ; and so on. 

The minutes, quarters, and the half hour are marked by 
the long hand, as we have just shown ; it goes all round the 
clock every hour. 

The short hand only goes once round the face of the clock 
in twelve hours, slowly pointing to each figure ; so the long 
hand moves twelve times as fast as the short one does. 






THE SEASONS. 

READING LESSON XXXI. 

ABOUT SUN-DTALS, WATER-CLOCKS, ETC. 

Time was first measured by the shadow falling on the dial ; 
and this method was early known to the Jews, as we read of 
the dial of Ahaz, on which the sun went back ten degrees in 
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the days of Hezekiah, b.c. 713. They were not known so 
early to the Greeks. Pliny ascribes their invention to Anaxi- 
mander, B.C. 547, and tells us that the first dial in Rome 
was set up by Papirius Cursor, who had taken it from the 
Samnites, b.c. 293. Water-clocks were used in Bagdad in 
the time of our King Egbert; the famous Caliph Haroun 
Alraschid sending one as a gift to his contemporary, Charle- 
magne. Our own Alfred is said to have computed the hours 
by coloured candles — a strip of colour consuming every sixty 
minutes. 

The first public clock was put up at Padua. 

The first put up in England was one at Westminster in 
1288. 

The general introduction of clocks into England took place 
in 1368, when Edward III. invited three Dutch clockmakers 
from Delft to settle in this country. 

The invention of pendulum clocks is claimed for three 
persons: — Richard Harris, 1641 ; Vincenzio Galileo, 1649 ; 
and Huygens, 1657. 

The electric clock was first exhibited to the Royal Society 
by Professor Wheatstone, in 1840, and has been much im- 
proved since. 

What dials were to clocks, the hour-glass was to the watch. 
Our ancestors counted their time for study or devotion by the 
silent falling of the sand ; and it was not tiD Henry VIIL's 
time that even the king (in England) possessed a watch. 

Watches are said to have been invented at Nuremberg, in 
Germany, towards the end of the fourteenth century; and 
one, set in an armlet, was presented to Queen Elizabeth in 
1572. They were called, from their great size, Nuremberg 
eggs. 



DATS OF THE WEEK. 

Sunday, Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 
Saturday. 

" So teach us to number our days, that we may apply our 
I hearts unto wisdom/' Psalm xc. verse 12. 
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GOING TO SCHOOL. 

READING LESSON XXXII. 

CHRONOLOGY. 

0-lym-pic hap-peD-ed re-gis-ter-ing pe-ri-od-i-cal 

ar-ran-ging im-por-tant O-lym-pi-ad syn-od-i-cal 
va-ry-ing pe-ri-od re-tain-iiig zo-di-ac 

Chronology means arranging past or present events in the 
order of time in which they happened. To do so, we must 
have a period from which we can count the years. 

This period has been, with all people, the one they thought 
the most important. The ancient Greeks counted their years 
for registering events from their celebrated games called 
" Olympic." So their dates are styled " Olympiads." They 
began 776 years before the birth of our Saviour. There had 
been 195 Olympiads when our Lord was bom. 

The Romans dated from the foundation of Rome. 

The Jews, from the creation of the world. 

The Christians date from the birth of our Lord, calling the 
years HU — ^Anno Domini. 

Months. 

The Year is divided into twelve Calendar Months — January, 
Pebruary, March, April, May, June, July, August, September, 
October, November, December. 
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Months. 

Calendar Months are those by which we usually reckon 
time : they are unequal, varying from 30 to 31 days, except- 
ing February, which has 28 (and in leap year 29) days. 

In retaining the length of each month, the memory will be 
assisted by the following lines : 

Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November ; 
February hath twenty-eight alone, 
And all the rest have thirty-one, 
Except in leap year, at which time 
February's days are twenty-nine. 

A Periodical Month is the time the moon takes to revolve 
from one point of the heavens to the same point again, which 
is 27 days, 7 hours, and 43 minutes. 

A Synodical Month extends from one new moon to the 
next new moon, and consists of 29 days, 12 hours, and 44 
minutes. 

A Solar Month is the time the sun takes in passing through 
the different Signs of the Zodiac. The Zodiac is that circle 
in the heavens in which the sun appears to move; it is 
divided into Twelve SIGNS, namely : 

Northern Constellations, Southern Constellations. 

T Aries, the Ram, 1 S^ , — Libra, the Balance. 



T Anes, tne Kam. ■%§)£: Jjibra, tne isaiance. -j | 

Taurus, the Btdl. [ a ! IH. Scorpio, the Scorpion. > J 

n Gemini, the Twins. J^ \ t Sagittarius, the Archer. ) -§ 

ffi Cancer, the Crab. •) §j l VP Capricomus, the Ghat. '\ ^ 

SI Leo, the Lion. [ B \ ^ Aquarius, the Water- f -§ 

tip Virgo, the Ftrcrm. Jj ^ Pisces, the i^A^^.TAearer.-^fe- 



The following lines will assisjt the memory in retaining the 
names of the signs : — 

The Baniy the Bull, the heavenly Tmns, 
And next the Crab the Lion shines. 

The Virgin and the Scales; 
The Scorpion, Archer, and the Goat, 
The man that holds the Watering-pot, 

And Fish with glittering tails. 
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The Moon^s Bimig and Setting. 

At 4 days old, the moon sets at about 10 at night. 

At 5 days old, at about 11 at night. 

At 6 days old, at about 12 at night. 

At 7 days old, at or near . . . . 1 in the morning 
At 15 days old, at fall, it rises about . 6 even. 
At 16 days old, at a quarter-past . . 7 even. 
At 17 days old, at half-past .... 8 even. 
At 18 days old, at about . .* . . . 10 at night. 

At 19 days old, at about 11 at night. 

At 20 days old, at about 12 at night. 



The Year. 

The length of the Julian year, or Old Style, is 365 days 
6 hours. These six hours, in the space of four years, make one 
day, which is added to February; and that year is called "leap 
year." The tropical year does not contain more than 365 days 
5 hours 48 minutes 48 seconds, being 11 minutes 12 se- 
conds less than the Julian year. In 400 years this difference 
amounts to 3 days, 2 hours, and 40 minutes ; to correct which 
the Gregorian, or New Style, ordains that one day should be 
added every fourth year, but that of every 400 years, the 
100th, 200th and 300th should not be leap years, but reck- 
oned as common years. By this the seasons and the calendar 
are made nearly to agree, differing only about one day in 3,600 
years. 

0. S., OLD STYLE. N. S., NEW STYLE. 

The Gregorian, or New Style, was adopted in England in 
the year 1752, when 11 days were taken from the month of 
September, by calling the 3rd of that month the 14th. The 
beginning of the year was also changed from the 25th of 
March to the 1st of January ; so that the succeeding months 
of January, February, and to the 24th day of March, which 
would by the Old Style have been reckoned part of the year 

1752, were accounted as the first three months of the year 

1753. Hence we sometimes meet with such a date as this : — 
the 1st of January 1752-3, or the 4th of February, 1752-3 ; 
that is, according to the Old Style it was 1752, but according 
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to the New, 1753, because the year then began in January 
instead of March. 

Leap Year. — ^To know when it is leap year, divide the 
date of the year by four, and if there be no remainder it is 
leap year, and if there be a remainder it shows how many 
years have elapsed since the last leap year. 



The Seasons. 

Spring commences on the 21st of March ; Summer (longest 
day) on the 21st of June ; Autumn on the 23rd of September ; 
Winter (shortest day) on the £lst of December. 

Spring commences at the " Vernal Equinox,*' when the sun 
enters " Aries." 

Summer at the "Summer Solstice," when he enters 
" Cancer." 

Autumn, at the "Autumnal Equinox," when he enters 
"Libra." 

Winter, at the " Winter Solstice," when he enters " Cap- 
ricorn." 



Quarterly Terms. 

In England. — Lady-day, 25th of March ; Midsummer, 24th 
of June ; Michaelmas, 29th of September ; Christmas, 25th 
of December. 

In Scoland, — Candlemas, 2nd of February ; Whitsuntide, 
15th of May; Lammas, 1st of August; Martinmas, 11th of 
November. 



Names of Bivers. 

Thames Mer-sey Dan-ube Ga-ronne 

Sev-em A-von Rhme Ne-va 

Med-way Ouse Rhone Nile 

Hum-ber Tyne Seine Shan-non 



Wye Clyde Loire Lif-fey 
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SCHOOL. 

qual-i-ty pro-nouns 

un-der count-ed 

cor-rect-ly spo-ken 

ad-jec-tives beat-en 

ar-ti-cles be-fore 

Do you know what the word grammar means ? It means 
the art of speaking and writing well, that is, correctly. 
To do so we must Imow the names of words, and put them 
into their right places. 

All words have names of their own. Some are called 
nouns, some adjectives, some verbs, some articles, some 
pronouns, and so on. There are only nroe parts of speech, 
or names of words ; and all words are counted under those 
nine names, though there are so many thousand spoken. 
I will tell you the nine parts of speech or names of words ; 
and you must learn to find them out in a sentence, or to parse, 
as it is called. 

1. A noun is the name of a thing; all 
things which you can see, touch, or think 
of, are nouns. Name some nouns ; a home, a 
cup^ a thought, a doubt, a hope. These are nouns. ^ °^* 

Articles. 

2. A and the are called articles. A }\s& n added to it, 
and becomes an, before a, e, i, o, u, or a silent h. 

a _ ^ 
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3. An adjective tells you the quality of the noun; that 
is, what kind of thing it is ; as a fine house, a gold cup, 
a strange doubt, a faint hope. 

Pronouns. 

4. Pro means for. A pronoun is used instead of a noun, 
to keep us from repeating the same word too often. We 
do not say, " I went to Mr. Grey and told Mr. Grey that I 
wished Mr. Grey to go and see Mr. Grey's horse ; " but " I 
went to Mr. Grey and told him that I wished him to go and 
see his horse." Him and his are pronouns. 

Verhs. 

5. A verb is a word which signifies to be,- to do^ or to 
sicffer, that is, to have something done to ourselves; as — ^to 
Uve, to dance, to be beaten. 

6. You may know if a word is a noun, by putting the 
pronoun " my " before it, and seeing if it will make sense 
alone with it ; as — my house, my thought, my fear. 

7. You may know if a word is an adjective, by adding 
the word " thmg " after it, and seeing if it makes sense with 
it ; as — a nice thing, a pretty thing. An adjective will not 
make sense alone ; as — a nice, a pretty. 



I 



8. You may try if a word is a verb by putting " to '* be- i 
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fore it ; and if it make sense with it, or with a personal pro- 
noun before it, it is a verb ; as — to dance, to jump, to thick, 
/cry, /live. 



I BEAD. 



OF MATTERS RELATING TO NOUNS, ADJECTIVES, 
PRONOUNS, AND VERBS. 

Nouns are said to be of two numbers, singular B,nd plural. 
Singular means one object or thing; as — a 
booky a pen. Plural means several things ; as 
— boohs^ pens. 

Nouns have gender ; that is, they are either 
masculine or male, feminine or female ; and 
neuter, or things without life, as — a chairs a 



Nouns have three cases — nominative^ objec- 
tive, possessive. The nominative is the case 
which acts or does the thing; as — Mary reads. 
The objective is the case which has something 
done to it ; as — " Jane kisses Mary^ Here 
Jane is nominative, because she does the ac- 
tion ; Mary objective, because the action is 
i done to her ; she receives it. The possessive 
case means property or possession, and you 
XENOPHON. may know it by its ending, which is *s. The 
old English possessive case was kis and Aer, which we now 
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leave out, and put ^s instead. Formerly they used to write 
" John Smith his book." Now we write it, " John Smith's 
book/* The apostrophe Q is a sign that means something is 
left out. 

Adjectives have degrees of comparison — -poaifivey compara- '' 
tive, superlative', as — smally positive; smaller, compared with 
another object ; smallest, superiative, compared with three or 
more objects. Do not use the superlative when you compare 
ttoo things. Do not say, " This dress is pretty, but that is the 
prettiest/' you should ^b^y prettier. 



THE BEOOK.. 



Pronouns are personal, as i, thou, he, she, it, we, you, they — 
nominative; me, thee, him, her, it, us, you, them — objective; 
mine, thine, his, hers, its, ours, yours, theirs — possessive. 

Relative pronouns are who, which, that, what-, adjective 
pronouns, my, thy, his, her ; plural, our, your, their. 

Demonstrative pronouns are this, that, these, those. 

Distributive pronouns are each, every, either, neither. 

Verbs have moods or modes, tenses or time, and person. 
They must be studied in full to be understood. 

An adverb is a word placed generally next to a verb, and 
sometimes to an adjective, to express some quality, quantity, 
time, or place ; as — ^he talks well; he walks quickly ; she lives 
here; a very kind child. 

Prepositions are words set before nouns or pronouns 
(generally) to express the relation of persons, places, or things, 

s^ J^ 
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to each other ; as — I go to her ; she looks at him ; this is 
for me. 

The prepositions are as follow : — about^ above^ after ^ against, 
amongy at^ before^ behind^ below, beneath^ between^ beyond^ by, 
foTy frorriy in, into, of off, on, upon, 
over, through, to, unto, towards, under, 
with, within, without. 

A conjunction is a word used to join 
words and sentences together; as — 
You and I; I hope that you will 
come ; I will do it, but he cannot. That 
is also, sometimes, a demonstrative 
adjective pronoun. hutilltch. 

An interjection is a word that expresses sudden fear, joy, 
wonder, or grief; as — ^Alas ! Oh ! Ah ! 

So long as words, like mortals, call a fatherland their own. 
They will be most highly valued where they 're best and 
longest known. — Von Logan. 



Ptmctuation^ 8fc. 

This mark (?) means interrogation, or asking a question ; 
as — Did you ? 

This mark (!) is the sign of an ex- 
clamation or interjection. 
A mark like this ( ) is^ called a 
parenthesis. It is used to inclose words 
in a sentence, which might be left out 
, without injury to the sense. 

A caret (a) is used to show that the 
word above it has been left out, and 
must be supplied. 

A hyphen (-) separates syllables. 
An apostrophe (') marks the omis- 
MAGPiB. sion or leaving out of something ; and 

is also the sign of the possessive case, which is now formed 
by the omisssion of his and her, the old form of it. 

" These marks point out a quotation ; that is, a passage 
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extracted from other authors. They are also put at the be- 
ginning and end of speeches. 

An asterisk, and obelisk or dagger (* f), are used to direct 
or refer to some note or remark in the margin or at the foot 
of the page. 

A paragraph {%) is used chiefly in the Bible, and denotes 
the beginning of a new subject. 

A section (^) is used in subdividing a chapter into smaller 
parts. 

An index, or hand (8^°), signifies that the passage against 
which it is placed is very important. 



THE MOTflER'S GEA.VE. 



GENERAL RULES FOR SPELLING. 

Role I.— Monosyllables ending with/, I, or s, preceded by 
a single vowel, double the final consonant ; as, sf<^, wiU,pas8, 
&c. ; except, of, if, as, is, lias, yes, his, this, us, thus. 
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Rule II. — ^Monosyllables ending with any consonant but 
/, /, 8, and preceded by a single vowel, never double the final 
consonant ; except add^ ebb, egg, odd, err, inn, buzz. 

Rule III. — Monosyllables ending in /, when compounded, 
retain but one /; as — skilful, wilful^ fulness, &c. 

Rule IV. — ^Words of more than one syllable ending in /, 
retain only one / at the close ; fi^^— faithful, merciful, &c. ; ex- 
cept befall, unwell. 

Rule V. — ^Words ending with a single consonant, preceded 
by a single vowel, with the accent on the last syllable, when 
they take an additional syllable beginning with a vowel, 
double the consonant ; as — abet, abettor ; begin, beginner, &c. 
But if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the preced- 
ing syllable, the consonant remains single ; as — toil, toiling -, 
fail, failing, Sz;c. 

Rule VI. — Ness, less, ly, and ful, added to words ending 
with silent e, do not cut it oflF; as — -pcdeness, guileless, peaceful, 
&c. There are a few exceptions to this rule ; as — duly, truly, 
awful. 

Rule VII. — Ment, added to words ending with silent e, 
generally preserves the e from being cut off; as, abatement, 
incitement, &c. The words judgment^ abridgment, acknow- 
ledgment, are exceptions to this rule. Like other termina- 
tions, ment changes y into i, when preceded by a consonant ; 
as — accompany, accompaniment-, merry, merriment; fancy, 
fanciful, &c. 

Rule VIII. — Able and ible, when they form the termina- 
tion of words ending with silent e, almost always cut it off; 
as — blame, blamable; cure, curable-, sense, sensible, &c. But 
if c or y soft comes before e in the original word, the e is 
then preserved in words compounded with able ; as — change, 
changeable ; peace, peaceable, &c. 

Rule IX. — ^When ing or ish is added to words ending with 
silent e, the e is generally dropped ; as — place, placing ; lodge, 
lodging ; slave, slavish ; prude, prudish ; love, loving, &c. 

Rule X. — ^Words taken into composition frequently drop 
those letters which were superfluous in their simple form; 
as — handful, withal, also, &c. 

Rule XI. — All derivatives from words ending in e retain 
the e before the r ; as, refer, reference. Except hindrance, 
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from hinder ; remembrance, from remember ; disaatrottSj from 
disaster ; monstrouSy from monster. 

Rule XII. — ^All compound words, if both end not in /, re- 
tain their primitive parts entire; as — millstone, changeable, 
graceless. Except always, also, and deplorable. 

Rule XIII. — ^All monosyllables ending in a consonant, with 
a double vowel before it, do not double the consonant in de- 
rivatives ; as — sleep, sleepy ; troop, trooper. 



IBEX. 



Rule XIV. — ^AU words of more than one syllable ending 
in a consonant, and accented on the last syllable, double that 
consonant in derivatives; as — commit, committee \ compel, 
compelled. 

RULES FOR WRITING CORRECTLY. 

In order to write and speak correctly, it is necessary to 
know something of the concord and government of words. 

Concord means the agreement between words, as for ex- 
ample, if you are speaking of but one thing, or a singular 
noun as it is called, you must make all the verbs and 
pronouns relating to it singular ; or if you are speaking of 
many things or persons, or of a noun in the plural, or of 
several nouns joined together, you must take care to let 
the verb and pronouns be in the plural ; for example — ^you 
must not say, " John work hard,' but " John works hard.*' 

^ ; ]f< 
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'' The Italians eats maccaroni/' would be wrong ; it must be 
''eat,'' because the noun " Italians" being plural requires the 
verb to be plural also. This is the concord between nouns 
and verbs. 

A pronoun must agree with the noun for which it stands, 
in gender, number, and person, as — " Jane hoped she should 
go ; " " The men saw that they could do it." 

The distributive pronouns each, every, either, neither, al- 
ways agree with sinytdar nouns and verbs; as — "Each of 
them has a book ; " " Every one loois at him ; "' " Neither is 
the right book.'* 

A noun of multitude, that is, a noun which means one body 
or group, is joined to a singular verb ; as — " The Parhament is 
dissolved ; " but it is joined to a plural verb when it means 
many individuals, as — " The people are rebellious.'' 

Two nouns or pronouns, or a noun and a pronoun joined 
by the verb to be, agree together, and are in the nominative 
case ; as — " / am he^' not " / am him!' " It was shel' not 
" it was herr " It is shel' not " it is her!' " It is I^ not 
"itis;»e/' 

When nouns or pronouns are separated by or or nor, the 
verb agrees with the noun or pronoun that stands next to it ; 
example — " /or he is to go ;" " He or lam to go ;" " Neither 
/nor he has done it." 

When the verb has before it a singular and a plural noun, 
separated by or or nor, it agrees vnth the plural one ; as — 
" Neither Wellington nor his soldiers were there." 

Recollect that conjunctions connect the same cases of nouns 
and pronouns. People often make mistakes in this manner. 
They say, " She gave it to Mary and /" Now, as they would 
not say, " She gave it to /," it is plain that the conjunction and 
perplexes them. But the cases of the nouns and pronouns 
thus united must be the same. Do not say, " She told it to 
Mary and /," but " to Mary and me!' The easiest way of 
being sure of the case, is to transpose the words, and put the 
pronoun first, mentally, and then you will not make this 
blunder. 

After a preposition always put the objective case ; as — " He 
speaks to me ; " " Go to her!' 

After the verbs bid, dare, need, make, let, do not put the 
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word to before the next verb ; example — " I bade him do it," 
not " I bade him fo do it ; " " I dare say/' not " I dare to 
say." 

When a sentence means something both uncertain and 
fixture, we should use the subjunctive mood of the verb ; as 
— " If he arrive in time we will go." 

But when it is only uncertain, or only future, the indica- 
tive is used ; as — " When he arrives we shall go." 

Let your sentences be short and clear, and take care to 
write them so that they may not be likely to convey a wrong 
meaning by the misplacement of their several parts. 

Avoid too many ands, thens, and buts, in writing, and do not 
end a sentence with a preposition ; as — " The man whom I 
speak of!* It should be, " the man of whom I speak." 

Finally, the careful study of good writers, such as Macaulay, 
Eroude, &c., is the best way to acquire a clear and good 
style. The learner will also remember that the first step 
towards gaining it is being intelligibley and avoiding long words, 
many adjectives, and efforts at fine writing. 



WHERE TO PUT CAPITAL LETTERS. 

A capital, or great letter, must never 
be used in the middle or the end of a 
word; but is proper in the following 
cases : — 

HOENET. 1. At the beginning of any writing, 

book, chapter, or paragraph. 

2. After a period, or full stop, when a new sentence begins. 

3. At the beginning of every line in poetry, and every 
verse in the Bible. 

4. At the beginning of proper names of all kinds ; whether 
of persons, as John; places, as London; ships, as the 
Victory, 

5. All the names of God must begin with a great letter ; 
as God, Lord, the Eternal, the Almighty ; and dso the Son 
of God, the Holy Spirit or Ghost. 

The pronoun /, and the interjection 0, must be written 
with capital letters. 
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HINTS ABOUT WRITING. 

Ask a friend to show you how to hold your pen. Take 
care to point the top of it towards your shoulder. Do not 
lean too heavily on it. Make your down-strokes black, and 
your up-strokes light and fine. Copy on a slate first, and 
then in a book, the examples given you here, and you will be 
able to commence copy books with the certainty of improve- 
ment. 

PIKST £X£BCIS£. SECOND EXEBCISE. 

///////// UUULU 



THTELD EXEECISE. fOXTBTH EXERCISE 



Now commence the writing of the letters of the alphabet ; 
and when you can write these properly, you can proceed to 
the capitals. 

Small AVphahet. 



a 



^ c a e /^a n €j A /^ 



^/n ^ Ci /i a I ^ / 



// 



u 



^^ U/- 6C 



// 
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Coital Letters. 

3 S ^ 

















Now join the letters together in words, taking care to 
make each up-stroke end at th^ middle of the letter, and the 
next stroke to meet it at the same place, thus : 




KyM^aaiJ^^ci^. 



'i^^A^oatc^^met Aam. 






at. 




^J 




a 



yt 
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EPOCHS m HISTORY. 



FBOM THE CIIEATION OF THE WOKLD. 



Before Christ. 

4004 Creation of the world. 
The murder of Abel. 
The Deluge. 
The tower of Babel 
buUt. 

Semiramis, Queen of 
the great Assyrian em- 
pire, flourished. 
The birth of Abraham. 
1728 Joseph sold into Egypt. 
1571 The birth of Moses. 



3875 
2348 
2247 

2100 



1996 



Before Christ. 

1491 The Exodus. 

1451 The Israelites, under 

Joshua, pass the river 

Jordan. 
1184 Destruction of Troy. 
1143 ThechildSamuelcalled. 
1095 Saul anointed. 
1048 Jerusalem taken by 

David. 
1004 Solomon's dedication of 

the Temple. 
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Before Christ. 

926 The birth of Lycurgus. 

907 Homer supposed to have 
flourished. 

753 The building of Rome. 

594 Solon gives laws to 
Athens. 

587 Jerusalem taken by Ne- 
buchadnezzar. 

539 Pythagoras flourished. 

536 Cyrus founded the Per- 
sian empire. 

525 Cambyses conquered 
Egypt. 

520 Confucius flourished. 

515 The second Temple of 
Jerusalem finished. 

490 The battle of Marathon. 

431 Beginning of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War. 

390 Plato, and other eminent 
Greeks, flourished. 

336 Philip of Macedonkilled. 

323 The death of Alexander 
the Great, aged 33, 
after founding the Ma- 
cedonian empire. 

322 Death of Demosthenes. 



Before Christ. 

264 Beginning of the Punic 

War. 
218 The second Punic War 
begun. Hannibal pass- 
ed the Alps. 
187 Antiochus the Great de- 
feated and killed. 
149 The third Punic War. 
146 Carthage destroyed by 

Scipio. 
107 Cicero bom. 
55 Caesar's first expedition 

against Britain. 
48 The battle of Pharsaha, 
between Pdmpey and 
Caesar. 
44 Caesar killed in the se- 
nate-house, aged 56. 
31 The battle of Actium. 
Mark Anthony and 
Cleopatra defeated by 
Augustus. 
8 Augustus became Em- 
peror of Rome, and 
the Roman empire was 
at its greatest extent. 
Our Saviour's birth. 



THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 



Anno Donuni. 

13 Augustus died at Nola. 

30 John baptized our Sa- 
viour. 

33 Our Saviour's cruci- 
fixion. 

36 St. Paul converted. 

43 Claudius's expedition 
into Britain. 



Anno Domini. 

53 Caractacus carried in 
chains to Rome. 

61 Queen Boadicea defeats 
the Romans. 

70 Titus destroys Jerusalem. 
286 The Roman empire at- 
tacked by the northern 
nations. 
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The Christian Bra. 



Anno Domini. 

319 The Emperor Constan- 
tine favours the Chris- 
tians. 

325 The first General Council 
of Nice. 

406 The Goths and Vandals 
spread into France and 
Spain. 

410 Bx)me taken and plun- 
dered by Alaric. 

426 The Romans leave Bri- 
tain. 

449 The Saxons arrive in 
Britain. 

455 Rome taken by Genseric. 

536 Rome taken by Belisa- 
rius. 

507 St. Augustine arrives in 
England. 

606 The power of the Popes 
began. 
The flight of Mahomet. 

637 Jerusalem taken by the 
Saracens. 

774 Pavia taken by Charle- 
magne. 
The seven kingdoms of 
England united under 
Egbert. 

886 The University of Oxford 
founded by Alfred the 
Great. 



622 



828 



Anno Domini. 

1013 The Danes, under King 
Swejm, got possession 
of England. 

1065 Jerusalem taken by the 

Turks. 

1066 The conquest of Eng- 

land, under William, 
Duke of Normandy, 
since called William 
the Conqueror 

1 096 The first Crusade to the 
Holy Land. 

1147 The second Crusade. 

1172 Henry II. took posses- 
sion of Ireland. 

1189 The Kings of England 
and Prance went to 
the Holy Lj^d. 

1192 Richard I. defeated Sa- 
ladin at Ascalon. 

1215 Magna Charta signed 
by King John. 

1227 The Tartars,under Gen- 
ghis Khan, overran the 
Saracen empire. 

1283 Wales conquered by 
Edward I. 

1293 The regular succession 
of the English ParUa- 
ments began. 
1534 The Reformation. 
1688 The Revolution. 
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KINGS AND QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 

FBOM THE CONQTJEST TO THE FBESENT DAT. 



The Norman Dynasty. 



uoFASxma' itahes. 

Wmiaml. 
William II. 
Henry I. 
Stephen 



DIED. 



BEG Air TO 

1066 1087 

1087 1100 

1100 1135 

1135 1154 



j[%e Plantc^enet Dynasty. 

Heniy II. 
Richard I. 
John 

Henry III. 
Edward I. 
Edward II. 
Edward III. 
Richard II. 



1154 1189 

1189 1199 

1199 1216 

1216 1272 

1272 1307 

1307 1327 

1327 1377 

1377 1399 



The Lancoitrian Dynasty. 

Henry IV. 1399 1413 

Henry V. 1413 1422 

Henry VI. 1422 1471 

The York Dynasty. 

Edward IV. 1461 1483 
Edward V. 1483 1483 
Richard III. 1483 1485 



The TadoT Dynasty. 



Henry VII. 
Henry VIH, 



1485 
1509 



1509 
1547 



The Tudor Dynasty. 

, BEGAN TO 

KONASCHS NAMES. ■"*""'" ''" DIED. 

Edward VI. 1547 1553 
Mary I. 1553 1558 

Elizabeth 1558 1603 

The Stuart Dynasty. 



James I. 
Charles I. 



1603 1625 
1625 1649 



The Protectorate. 

OliverCromwell 1653 1658 
Rich. Cromwell 1658 1660 

The JBestoration. 



Charles H. 
James II. 



1660 1685 
1685 1688 



The Bevolution. 

Anne 1702 1714 

The Brunstoick Dynasty. 



George I. 
George II. 
George III. 
George IV. 
WiUiamlV. 
Victoria 



1714 1727 

1727 1760 

1760 1820 

1820 1830 

1830 1837 
1837 
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WILT JAM I. (CONQUEEOR.) 
1066—1087. 


WILLIAM IL (RUFUs.) 

1087—1100. 


HENRY I. (beaucmec.) 

1100—1186. 


STEPHEN. 

1185—1164. 


HENRY 11. 

1164r— 1189. 


RICHARD I. (CGEURDE LION.) 
1189—1199. 

V 
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JOHN. 

1199 — 1216. 



HENRY in. 

1216 — 1272. 



EDWARD I. 

1272—1807. 



EDWARD H. 

1307 — 1827. 



EDWARD HI. 

1S27 — 1377. 



'Ti- 



RICHARD H. 

1377—1899. 
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HENRY IV. 

1899 — ^1418. 




HENRY V. 

1418 — ^1428. 




HENRY VI. 

1422 —1471. 



EDWARD IV. 

1461 — 1483. 



:??- 



EDWARD V. 

1488. 



RICHARD III. 

1483 — 1485. 
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HENRY VII. 

I486 — ^1509. 



HENRY Vin. 

1609—1547. 



EDWARD VI. 

1647—1668. 



QUEEN MARY. 

1663 — ^1668. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH. 



1668 — 1608. 



JAMES I. 

1603 — 1626. 
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CHARLES I. 

1626— 16M. 



OLIVER CROMWELL. 

1663 — 1668. 



CHARLES n. 

1660 — 1686. 



WILLIAM AND MARY. 

1689 — 1702. 



yt 



JAMES II. 

1686 — ^1688. •' 



ANNE. 

1702 — 1714. 
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GEORGE L 

I7l4r-1727. 


GEORGE II. 

1727—1760. 


GEORGE III. 

1760—1820. 


GEORGE IV. 

1820—1830. 


1 

WITJJAM IV. 

1880—1837. 


VICTORIA. 

1837. 
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ARITHMETIC. 

Addition, Subtraction, Mtdtiplication, Division. 

Addition means adding numbers together to find out the 
amount of the whole. 

Subtraction means taking away one number from the other, 
to find out what remains. 

Multiplication is a quick mode of addition of similar 
numbers. 

Division teaches us to divide numbers or quantities easily. 

ARITHMETICAL SIGNS. 

= Equal. The sign of equality ; as 4 quarters =1 cwt., 

that is, 4 quarters are equal to 1 cwt. 
— Minus or less. The sign of subtraction; as 8— 2=6, 

that is, 8 lessened by 2 is equal to 6. 
+ Plus or more. The sign of addition ; as 4+4=8, 

that is, 4 added to 4 is equal to 8. 
X Multiplied by. The sign of multiplication ; as 4 X 6 

= 24, that is, 4 multiplied by 6 is equal to 24. 
-=- Divided by. The sign of division; as 8 -=-2=4, that 

is, 8 divided by 2 is equal to 4. 
: As, : : So. The signs of proportion ; thus, 2 : 4 : : 8 : 

16, that is, as 2 is to 4, so is 8 to 16. 
Numbers placed like a fraction likewise denote division, 

the upper number being the dividend, and the lower 

the divisor ; as f , that is, 3 divided by 4, or 3 fourths. 
A line drawn over two or more figures, as 2+3, shows 

that they are to be regarded as one quantity. 
7—2+5=10. Shows that the difierence between 2 and 

7 added to 5 is equal to 10. 
9—2+5=2. Shows that the sum of 2 and 5 taken from 

9 is equal to 2. 
V^ Sign of the Square Boot ; as y/16=4; that is, the 

square root of 16 is 4. 
^^/ Sign of the Cube Boot; for example,' v^64 =4 ; that 

is, the cube root of 64 is equal to 4. 
A dot placed before a figure shows it is a decimal frac- 
tion ; as -3, which is the same as S-r-lO, or ^. 

X ^ K 
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AKITHMETIGAL TABLES. 
Addition Table. 



1 

1 are 2 

2 3 



3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 



Zand 


5 and 


7 and 


9 and 


1 are 4i 


1 are& 


I are 8 


larelO 


2 5 


2 


7 


2 


9 


2 11 


3 6 


3 


8 


3 


10 


3 12 


4 7 


4 


9 


4 


11 


4 13 


5 8 


5 


10 


5 


12 


5 14 


6 9 


6 


11 


6 


13 


6 15 


7 10 


7 


12 


7 


14 


7 16 


8 11 


8 


13 


8 


15 


8 17 


9 12 


9 


14 


9 


16 


9 18 


10 13 


10 


15 


10 


17 


10 19 


11 14 


11 


16 


11 


18 


11 20 


12 15 


12 


17 


12 


19 


12 21 



11 and 
lore 12 
2 13 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 



2 and 

1 are 3 

2 4 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 





6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 



4 and 


6 and 


8 and 


10 and 


] are 5 


1( 


zrel 


I are 9 


larell 


2 6 


2 


8 


2 


10 


2 12 


3 7 


3 


9 


3 


11 


3 13 


4 8 


4 


10 


4 


12 


4 14 


5 9 


5 


11 


5 


13 


5 15 


6 10 


6 


12 


6 


14 


6 16 


7 11 


7 


13 


7 


15 


7 17 


8 12 


8 


14 


8 


16 


8 18 


9 13 


9 


15 


9 


17 


9 19 


10 14 


10 


16 


10 


18 


10 20 


11 15 


11 


17 


11 


19 


11 21 


12 16 


12 


18 


12 


20 


12 22 



12 and 
lore 13 
2 14 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 



Twice 


2 


are 4 




3 


„ 6 




4 


„ 8 




5 


„ 10 




6 


» 12 




7 


„ 14 




8 


„ 16 



Mtdtiplication Table. 

Twice 9 are 18 

„ 10 „ 20 

» 11 „ 22 

„. 12 „ 24 

3 times 3 are 9 

„ 4 „ 12 

5 „ 15 



3 times 6 are 18 
7 „ 21 



8 
9 
, 10 
, 11 
. 12 



24 
27 
30 
33 
36 



Tt 
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4 times 4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

» 10 

„ 11 

.» 12 

5 times 5 

„ 6 
„ 7 
» 8 
„ 9 
» 10 



are 16 
20 
24 
28 
32 
36 
40 
44 
48 
25 
30 
35 
40 
45 
60 



Multiplication Table. 

5 times 11 

» 12 

6 times 6 

„ 7 
„ 8 
„ 9 
» 10 
.> 11 
„ 12 

7 times 7 

„ 8 
» 9 
„ 10 
,, 11 
.. 12 



are 


55 


>9 


60 


are 


36 


» 


42 


y> 


48 


y> 


54 


yy 


60 


»> 


66 


9» 


72 


are 


49 


>9 


56 


» 


63 


» 


70 


W 


77 


» 


84 



8 times 8 

„ 9 

» 10 

„ 11 

.„ 12 

9 times 9 

,, 10 
» 11 
„ 12 

10 times 10 

,, 11 
. » 12 

11 times 11 

„ 12 

12 times 12 



are 64 
„ 72 
„ 80 
„ 88 
„ 96 

are 81 
„ 90 
„ 99 
,,108 

are 100 
.,110 
.,120 

are 121 
,,132 

are 144 



yi 





Money Table. 






s. d. 




£ *. 


12 pence is . . 


. 1 


20 Shillings . . 


. 1 


20 „ 


. 1 8 


30 „ 


. 1 10 


30 „ 


. 2 6 


40 „ 


. 2 


40 „ 


. 3 4 


50 „ 


. 2 10 


50 „ 


. 4 2 


60 „ 


. 3 


60 „ 


. 5 


70 „ 


. 3 10 


70 „ 


. 5 10 


80 „ 


. 4 


80 „ 


. 6 8 


90 „ 


. 4 10 


90 „ 


. 7 6 


100 „ . . 


. 5 


100 „ . . 


. 8 4 


110 „ . . 


. 5 10 


110 „ . . 


. 9 2 


120 „ 


. 6 


120 „ . . 


. 10 


130 „ 


. 6 10 


130 „ 


. 10 10 


140 „ 


..70 


140 „ 


. . 11 8 


150 „ 


. . 7 10 


144 „ 


. . 12 


160 „ 


..80 


180 „ 


. . 15 


170 „ 


. . 8 10 


200 „ 


. . 16 8 


180 „ 


..90 


240 „ 


. . 20 or 


190 „ 


. . 9 10 


f 


one pomid 


200 „ 


. . 10 
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A Florin is 
Half-a-Crown 
A Crown 



Arithmetical Tables. 
English Money. 



8. d. 

2 

2 6 

5 



A Half-Sovereign 
A Sovereign . 



8. d. 
10 
20 



A Noble 
A Mark 



Old English Money. 

.681 Half-arGuinea 
.13 4 I A Guinea 



10 6 
21 



8. 
10 

6 
5 



Practice Tables. 



Aliquot parts of a Found. 



d. 


8 




IS 






d. 
4 
6 

8 



IS 



i 
1^ 



d. 
6 
4 
3 



Aliquot parts of a Shilling. 



IS 



X 

4 



d 

2 
I 



IS 



i 



Nos. 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 



Square and Cube Numbers. 



Squares. 


Cubes. 


Nos. 


Squares. 


4 


8 


7 


49 


9 


27 


8 


64 


16 


64 


9 


81 


25 


125 


10 


100 


36 


216 







Cubes. 

343 

512 

729 

1000 



-A- 



Weights and Measures. 
Avoirdupois Weight. 



16 Drams make 

16 Ounces „ 

28 Pounds „ 

4 Quarters or 112 pounds 

20 Hundredweight 



1 Ounce 

1 Pound 

1 Quarter 

1 Hundredweight 

1 Ton 
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Weights and Meamrea. 
Troy Weight. 



4 Grains make 

20 Pennyweights „ 
12 Ounces „ 



1 Pennyweight 
1 Ounce 
1 Pound 



Apothecaries Weight 

20 Grains make . . . 1 Scruple 

3 Scraples „ . . . 1 Dram 

8 Drams „ . . . 1 Ounce 

12 Ounces „ . . . 1 Pound 



Bread. 



lb. oz. 



A Peck Loaf weighs 17 6 

A Half-peck „ 8 11 

A Quartern „ 4 5^ 



A Load contains 
A Truss weighs 



Hay. 



36 Trusses 
56 Pounds 



Wine Measure. 



2 Pints make 

4 Quarts „ 

10 Gallons „ 

31^ Gallons „ 

42 Gallons ,, 

63 Gallons „ 

84 Gallons „ 

2 Hogsheads 

2 Pipes „ 



Quart 

Gallon 

Anker 

Barrel 

Tierce 

Hogshead 

Puncheon 

Pipe 

Tun 



::??- 



Cubic Measure^ 



1728 Cubic Inches 
27 Cubic Feet 



187 



1 Cubit Foot 
1 Cubic Yard 
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Lonff Measure. 




4 Inches mt 
12 Inches 

3 Peet 

6 Peet 

51 Yards 
40 Poles 

8 Purlongs 

3 Miles 
69i Miles 


ike 

}> • 


1 Hand 
1 Poot 
I Yard 
1 Pathom 
1 Rod or Pole 
1 Purlong 
1 Mile 
1 League 
1 Degree 




Square 


Measure. 




144 Square Inches make 

9 Square Peet „ 

30^ Square Yards „ 

40 Square Poles „ 

4 Square Roods „ 

640 Square Acres „ 


1 Square Poot 
1 Square Yard 
1 Square Pole 
1 Square Rood 
1 Square Acre 
1 Square Mile 




Cloth Measure. 




2\ Inches make 
4 Nails „ 

4 Quarters or 36 Inch( 

5 Quarters make 


1 Nail 
1 Quarter 
3S . 1 Yard 
1 Ell 




Ale and Beer Measure. 




2 Pints make 
4 Quarts „ 

8 Gallons 

9 Gallons 
2 Pirkins 

2 Kilderkins „ 

54 Gallons „ 

2 Hogsheads „ 


1 Quart 
1 Gallon 
1 Pirkin of Ale 
1 ditto of Beer 
1 Kilderkin 
.1 Barrel 
1 Hogshead 
1 Butt 
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Weights wnd MeamreB. 




Dry Meamre. 




2 


Pints make . . 1 


Quart 


4 


Quarts „ . . 1 


Gallon 


2 


Gallons „ -. . 1 


Peck 


4 


Pecks „ . . 1 


Bushel 


8 


Bushels or 2 Sacks . 1 


Quarter 


36 


Bushels make . .1 


Chaldron 




Time. 




60 


Seconds make . . 1 


Minute 


60 


Minutes „ . . 1 


Hour 


24 


Hours „ . . 1 


Day 


7 


Days „ . . 1 


Week 


4 


Weeks „ . . 1 


Lunar Month 


12 


Calendar Months, or 365 Days 






and 6 Hours, make 1 


Year 




Paper and Books. 




24 


Sheets ..... 1 


Quire 


20 


Quires . 




Ream 


2 


Reams . 




Bundle 


4 


Pages 




Sheet Folio 


8 


Pages 




Sheet Quarto « 


16 


Pages 




Sheet Octavo 


24 


Pages 




Sheet Duodecimo 


36 


Pages 




Sheet Eighteens 


SCRIPTURE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, ETC. 




Weisihts. 






lbs. 


oz. dwts. grs. 


1 Shekel .... 


9 2-6 


1 Maneh .... 2 


3 10 3 


1 Talent . 


. 113 


10 1 10-3 
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Hebrew Money Taile. 

SDyer calcnlated at St. par oz. ; gold at £4. 

£ 

1 Gerah, little more than . . 
1 Zuzah, „ „ . . 

1 Bekah, ,, ,, . . 

1 Shekel 

1 Golden Daric, or Dram . . 1 
1 Shekel of gold .... 1 
1 Maneh or Mina, 60 Shekels . . 6 
1 Talent of silver, 50 Manehs . . 341 
1 Talent of gold=16 of silver . . 5,464 
Piece of silver (Drachm) ... 
Tribute money (Di-drachm) 2 Drhms 
Piece of silver (Stater) 4 Drachms 
Pomid (Mina) 100 Drachms 
Penny (Denarius) . 
Parthing (Assariimi) 
(Quadrans) 



A Mite 



«. d. 

1 

6 

1 1 

2 3-3 
1 10 

16 5 

16 7-28 

10 4-3 

5 8-6 

7f 

1 ^ 

2 7 
4 7 
7i 
0* 
0-8 
0-4 



Imp Measure. 



I 

4 
3 

2 
4 



Finger .... 

Pingers, 1 Hand or Pahn 

Palms, 1 Span 

Spans, 1 Cubit 

Cubits, 1 Fathom . 

1-1 Fathoms 1 Ezekiel's reed 

1 Ezekiel's reed some say was 

1-J „ „ 1 Arabian Pole 

10 Arabian Poles, 1 Schoenus or Measuring 

line ...... 



Feet. 




1 

7 

10 
12 
14 



Inches. 

0-912 
3-648 

10-944 
9-888 
3-552 

11-328 
9-216 
7-104 



145 1104 



1 
5 

2 
24 



Stadium or Furlong . 
Furlongs, 1 Sabbath day's journey 
Sabbath days' joumev, 1 Eastern Mile 
Eastern Miles, 1 day s journey 



MQes. Yards. 

243 

1216 

1 672 

33 288 



In. 

6 
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Liquid Measure. 



1 Log, little more than 

1 Firkin (Metietes) . 

IHin . 

IBath . 

1 Homer, or Cor 



Gallons. Qoarts. Fints. 







1 

6 
63 




2 

1 




Of 



Dry Measure. 



Cab 

Omer, nearly 
Seah, nearly 
Epbah . 
Lethech . 
Homer . 



Bushels. Fecks. Pints. 







3 
7 






2 
1 



n 

4 
14 
12 

6i 



31-72 



The Bay. 

In Holy Scripture the day is always reckoned £rom the sun- 
set of the previous evening. Both the day and night were 
divided into twelve equal parts, called the Eirst, Second, Third, 
and Fourth hours. 



ne Watches. 

The First Watch was £com sunset to the third hour of the 

night. 
The Second or Middle Watch was from the third hour to the 

siiBth. 
The Third Watch, or Cock-crowing, was from the sixth hour 

to the ninth. 
The Fourth, or Morning Watch, was from the ninth hour to 

sunrise. 
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OF LANGUAGES. 

It has been computed that there are 937 Asiatic languages ; 
587 European; and 276 Afirican. No less than 3,064 vocab- 
ularies of languages are enumerated by M. Aldelung. 

Of languages, the Hebrew is the oldest and most poetic ; 
the, Latin the most copious and sonorous ; the Greek the 
most expressive and.subUme. .These three are generally 
called the dead langu^es. 

Modem Languages. — ^The Chinese is the most diflBcult; the 
Italian the softest ; the Spanish the most pompous ; the 
French the most polite and passionate; and the English the 
most copious and energetic. 

The English contains 26 letters; French, 25; Hebrew, 
Chaldee, and Syriac, 22; Greek, 24; Latin, 25; Spanish, 
27 ; Italian, 22 ; Arabic, 28 ; Persian, 81 ; Turkish, 38 ; 
Georgian, 36 ; Coptic, 32 ; Muscovite, 43 ; Sclavonic, 27 ; 
Dutch, 26; Ethiopic, 222; Tartarian, 222; Bengal, India, 21; 
Brachman, 19; Sanscrit, 28. 

The French language has about 32,000 words; the 
Spanish, 30,000 ; and the Italian, 35,000. 

The English Language consists of above 40,000 words, and 
is continually increasing its stock. It is said to contain about 
20,000 Saxon words, with 9,000 of Latin or Norman origin, 
and about 1,500 of Greek derivation ; together with German, 
Welsh, Spanish, Danish, Arabic, and several from the Teu- 
tonic, Gothic, Hebrew, Swedish, Portuguese, Flemish, Runic, 
Egjrptian, Persian, Cimbric, and Chinese. 

In English the scientific words are mostly from the Greek; 
terms of art from the French, Latin, and Italian ; and names 
of places and rivers firom the Saxon. 

The number of articles is two ; the nouns are said to be 
20,000 ; the adjectives, 9,000 ; pronouns, 40 ; regular verbs, 
8,000; irregular verbs, 170; adverbs, 2,600; the preposi- 
tions are 69 ; the conjunctions, 19 ; and the interjections, 68. 

Dr. Johnson, our great lexicographer, says, "We have 
many words in common with the Germans, and it is doubt- 
ful whether the old Teutons borrowed them firom the Latins, 
or the Latins firom the Teutons, or both had them from some 
common original. I make no doubt that the Teutonic is 
more ancient than the Latin, and it is no less certain that the 
Latin, which borrowed a great number of words, not only 
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Of Languages. 

from the Greek, especially the ^olic, but from other neigh- 
bouring languages, as the Oscan and others, which have long 
become obsolete, received not a few from the Teutonic. It 
is certain that the English, German, and other Teutonic 
languages retain some derived from the Greek, which the 
Latin has not. Since they received these immediately from 
the Greek?, without the intervention of the Latin language, 
why may not other words be derived from the same fountain, 
though they be likewise found among the Latins ? '' 



SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION. 

To calculate the Preamre which a Steam Engine Boiler will 
bear without, bursting. — -Multiply the tenacity of the metal 
(which if it were in one piece would be about 60,000 lbs., 
or f that of good wrought iron, but, as it is riveted together, 
call it only 30,000 lbs.) by the thickness of the boiler, and 
divide it by half the diameter in inches. The quotient will 
be the nunoiber of pounds it wiU bear on every square inch 
without bursting. — Mechanics Magazine, 

N.B. — ^No material should be loaded with more than one- 
third of the greatest strain it can support. . 



A rise of 8^ feet in one mile adds one-half to the resistance. 

17 feet rise in one mile doubles the resistance, and 34 feet 
in a mile trebles it. 

Atmospheric resistance at 32 miles an hour is 353 lbs. 

One horse can draw 3^ tons on a railway at the rate of 
6 miles an hour, or 10 tons at 2 miles an hour. 

An engine can go 80 miles in an hour. 

The rails wear the one-hundred-and-twentieth part of an 
inch deep yearly. 

Railway traction is 7^ lbs. per ton. 

A first-class four-wheeled carriage, carrying 18 passengers, 
weighs 4 tons ; and if laden with dead weight, 12 tons ; and 
carrying 100 passengers 7 tons. 

Friction is allowed for at from \ to \. 

a ^ ^ 
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Scientific and lEsceUcmeom Information. 

Distance in Feet Gone in a Second by 

A Man walking ..... 4 

A Horse harnessed . . . 12 

A Ship 14 

A Steam Vessel at sea . . . . 18 

A Reindeer on ice, with sledge . . 26 

A Race Horse 43 

A Hare 88 

A Locomotive Engine . . . . 117 

A Twenty-four pound Cannon Ball . . 1,300 

The Moon 3,300 

The Earth 99,733 

An Eagle 117 

A Hawk 50 

A Crow 36 

Electric Tdegraph 1,520,640,000, or more than eleven 
times round the world. 

Light travels about 192,000 miles in a second. 



Idffht. 

light is of three primary colours : — ^red, conveying heat ; 
yellow, conveying Ught ; and blue, conveying chemical action. 
The three combined form a colourless mixture^ or white. 

Black is the absence of all colour. 

Light could pass round the earth in the 18th of a second. 



yi' 



» 



Erom the Moon to the Earth in 

Erom the Sun 

From Jupiter 

From Uranus „ „ 

Fixed Star, first magnitude 
second „ 
third „ 

fourth „ 
fifth „ 

sixth „ 

seventh „ 
twelfth „ 



1 J seconds 
8 minutes 



. 52 
. 2 
3 to 12 
. 20 
. 30 
. 45 
. 66 
. 96 
180 
4,000 



hours 
years 
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Support from Articles of Diet, 
(by playfair and boussingault.) 



Weight. 


i 

1 Articles of Diet. 

i 

i 


Yield of 

SoM 
Matter. 


Yield 

of 
Water. 


Flesh- 
form- 
ing 
Prin- 
ciple. 


Heat-form- 
ing Principle 
(with innu- 
tritions 
matter.) 


Ashes 
for the 
Bones. 


lbs. 
100 

J3 


Turnips . . 
Red Beetroot 




lbs. 
11 
11 


lbs. 
89 
89 


lbs. 
1 


lbs. 

9 


lbs. 
1 
1 


J> 


. Carrots . . 




13 


87 


2 


10 


1 


JJ 


' Flesh . . 






25 


75 


25 








99 


' Potatoes 






28 


72 


2 


25 


1 


99 


! Oats . . . 






82 


18 


11 


68 


3 


J3 


Peas 






84 


16 


29 


511 


3* 


>9 


I Lentils . 






84 


16 


33 


48 


3 


J3 


' Barleymeal 
; Wheat . 






841 
851 


loi 
141 


14 
21 


681 
62 


2 


99 


Beans . 






86 


14 


31 


511 


H 


» 


Oatmeal 






91 


9 


12 


77 


2 



Nautical Information. — T/ie Mariner s Compass, 



*^. 't^. c? «. .o .^ '^ 



T7b 









MAEINER S COMPASS. 



The magnetic power of the Loadstone was known long 
before the Christian Era, though it was not used in naviga- 
tion till the 13th century, when a Neapolitan, named Flavio 
Giola, is said to have invented the compass. 
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A thin piece of steel, or a needle, as it is called, when mag- 
netized, if nicely balanced always points to the North. One 
of these needles, balanced, and placed in a box covered with 
glass, having a card or paper on which are marked 32 points, 
that is to say, the whole of the horizon divided into 82 parts, 
constitutes the Mariner's Compass. Every point is the 32nd 
part of 360, and is equal to 11;^^ degrees; a half-point is 
equal to 5 degrees, 37 minutes, 30 seconds ; and a quarter- 
point is equal to 2 degrees, 48 minutes, 45 seconds. 

North, South, East, and West are termed the four Car- 
dinal Points. 

When the needle remains at rest, that place is called the 
Magnetic Meridian. At Greenwich the Magnetic Meridian 
makes with the Astronomical, an angle of 25^ degrees West. 
This variation from the direct North has been observed to be 
from 23 degrees, 4 minutes, 48 seconds, to 23 degrees, 24 
minutes, 19 seconds. It increases Westward from 7 a.m. till 
about 1 1 P.M., about 7^ minutes of arc ; it then returns East- 
ward tiU about 11 P.M., about 8^ minutes of arc. This is 
called the Variation of the Compass, or Magnetic Declination 
West or East. The diurnal range in the summer of 1846 
was 15 minutes, 14 seconds ; in the winter 11 minutes, 53 
seconds; and for the year 13 minutes, 34 seconds; it was 
smallest in January, and largest in September. Sailing 
from London, Westward, across the Atlantic Ocean, the 
Magnet is found to attain its greatest tendency towards the 
West ; proceeding onwards, it returns towards the North, and 
at the East of the United States of America it becomes due 
North. Farther Westward it inclines to the East. Q oing from 
London to the East, the Western declination lessens, and at 
the Eastern part of Russia again it is due North ; proceeding 
farther East, the variation becomes gradually more Easterly. 

If a piece of iron be balanced and afterwards magnetized, 
and placed on its former balancing point, it will be found to 
have lost its previous equilibrium, and the North point will 
incline towards the earth about 70 degrees. This is called 
the Dip. On conveying this needle towards the North, the 
dip increases imtil it becomes vertical. At the Equator, in the 
magnetic line, it is also vertical. Towards the South pole it 
dips to the South until it becomes vertical. The mean mag- 
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netic dip for 1846, at 21 hours at Greenwich, was 68 degrees, 
58 minutes, '6 ; and at 3 hours, 68 degrees, 57 minutes, '6. 
Captain Ross found the Magnetic pole was in nearly 70 degrees 
North latitude, and 97 degrees West longitude ; for here the 
horizontal needle remained in any situation given it, and the 
dipping needle became vertical. There are supposed to be 
two North and two South Magnetic poles. 



The Log-line. 

The machine employed for measuring the velocity of a ship 
is called a Log-line, because it is a line fastened to a log. 

The Log is a flat piece of board, about 6 inches in radius, 
in the shape of a quadrant. A piece of lead is nailed to the 
circular rim, to mate the log float perpendicularly. 

One end of the line is fastened to the log, and the other is 
wound round a reel in the ship's gaUery. 

Suppose now, the captain desires to know at what rate the 
ship is going. The process is as follows : — One of the sailors 
throws the log into the sea, and the reel begins to unwind. 
The length of line thus run oflF the reel in half a minute shows 
the rate per hour of the ship's motion. 

The whole line, except about five fathoms next to the log, 
called Stray-line, is divided into equal lengths, called Knots ; 
and each knot is marked with a piece of coloured tape or 
bunting. 

The half minute is ascertained by a sand-glass. The 
moment the log is heaved, the glass is turned ; and the in- 
stant the sand is run out, one of the persons employed calls 
out "stop," and the line is held fast. The log is then drawn 
in and the knots counted. 

The log-line used in the British navy is 48 feet long. 

About the Moon, Eclipses^ 8fc. 

The moon is a satellite of the earth, attending her on her 
course round the sun, to give light to her by night. It is a 
dark globe, having no hght in itself, but reflecting back to us 
the light of the sun, as a looking-glass will reflect a light. 

The moon goes round the earth in the space of four weeks, 
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and this revolution round our globe causes the different ap- 
pearances it presents to us. When it is between the earth 
and the sun, it cannot, of course, reflect the solar light to us. 
We do not see it shining, and we say there is no moon. By 
and by it turns, and gets a little of the sun's light, which it 
reflects, and then we call it a new moon. The farther it ad- 
vances in its path, the more sunlight falls on it. The haJf is 
illuminated. When it is exactly opposite to the sun, it is 
covered with reflected light, and we call it a full moon. On 
it goes in its course ; the light diminishes ; and we call it a 
waning or decreasing moon, till at last it disappears from our 
sight, as we have said, by coming between us and the sun, 
and moonshine is over for a week. All the first discoveries 
in astronomy w^ere made by observations on the moon ; and 
the study of it is most interesting still. 

The rays of the moon are very cold, and are believed to be 
injurious to the sight — at least in the tropics — if people sleep 
exposed to them. Gazing at it through a very strong tele- 
scope, astronomers have discovered in it mountains, apparently 
extinct volcanoes, gulfs, and seas. It presents, in fact, the 
appearance of a ruined and uninhabited world. 

An eclipse of the moon is caused by the earth coming be- 
tween it and the sun at certain points in its orbit or path, 
and covering it with her shadow. 

An eclipse of the sun is caused by the moon comiag be- 
tween him and the earth, and casting her shadow on him. 
However, as the moon is smaller than the sun, the latter is 
never quite obscured ; there is always a ring of light round 
the shadow. 

Not more than seven eclipses can occur in a year, but two 
at the least must happen. If seven, five will be of the sun, 
and two of the moon. If only two, both must be of the sun ; 
for there are two solar eclipses at least every year. 

There are never more than three lunar eclipses in a year, 
sometimes none. 

The number of solar to lunar eclipses is in the ratio of 
three to two ; yet more lunar than solar eclipses are visible at 
any particular place ; for a lunar eclipse is visible to an entire 
hemisphere, while a solar eclipse is only visible at a particular 
part. 
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ABBREVIATIONS EXPLAINED. 



I.N.R.I. Jesus Nazarcenum Rex Judaeorum, Jesus of Nazareth^ 

King of the Jews. 

I.H.S. Jesus Hominum Salvator, Jesus the Saviour of maokind. 

B.C. before Christ. 

A.C. ante Christum, before Christ. 

A.D. anno Domini, in the year of our Lord. 

A.M. anno mundi, in the year of the world. 

A.U.C. ab urbe conditd, from the building of the city. 

A.M. ante meridiem, forenoon. 

P.M. post meridiem, afternoon 

D.V. Deo volente, if God be willing. 

N.B. nota bene, mark well. 

P.S. postscript, an after writing. 

MS. manuscript, a written book. 

MSS. manuscripts, written books. 

e.g. exempli gratid, for the sake of illustration or example, 

i.e. id est, that is to say. 

viz. videlicet, namely. 

V. versus, against. 

V. vide, see. 

&c. et ctstera, and the rest. 

& et, and. 

A.B. artium baccalaureus, bachelor of arts. 
A.M. or M.A. artium magister, master of arts. 

B.A. bachelor of arts. 

B.D. bachelor of divinity. 

B.L. bachelor of- laws. 

D.D. doctor of divinity. 

F.R.S. feUow of the royal society. 

K.C.B. knight commander of the bath. 

Bart. baronet. 

LL.D. legum doctor, doctor of laws. 

LL.B. legum baccalaureus, bachelor of laws. 

M.B. msdicime baccalaureus, bachelor of physic. 

M.D. medicina doctor, doctor of physic. 

y^ ^ 
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EXPLANATION OP A FEW 

COMMON LATIN WORDS AND PHRASES. 



Ab initio, from the beginning. 

Ad infinitum, vnthout end. 

Ad libitum, at pleasure. 

Addenda, things to be added. 

Affirmatim, in the affirmative. 

Alias, otherwise. 

Alibi, elsewhere, or proof of 
having been elsewhere. 

A posteriori, from the effect to 
the cause. 

A priori, from the cause to the 
effect. 

Bon^ fide, in reality. 

Compos mentis, in one^s senses. 

Corrigenda, things to be cor- 
rected. 

Cum multis aliis, with many 
others. 

Dei gratia, by the grace or favor 
of God. 

Delenda, things to be blotted out. 

De jure, by right. 

Desideratum, something desir- 
able, or much wanted. 

Ergo, therefore. 

Erratum, an error. 

Errata, errors. 

Ex, late, as the ex-minister 
means the late minister. 

Ex parte, on one side. 

Fac simile, an exact copy. 

Fecit, made. 

Felo de se, self-murderer. 

Finis, end. 

Habeas Corpus, an Act of Par- 
liament which protects the 
subject from false imprison- 
ment, 8fC. 

Idem, the same. 

Id est, that is; contracted, i.e. 

Imprimis, in the first place. 

In loco, in this place. 



In propria person^, in his own 

person. 
In statu quo, in the former state. 
Ipse dixit, on his sole assertion. 
Item, also. 
Lapsus linguae, a slip of the 

tongue. 
Magna charta (karta), the great 

charter of England. 
Multum in parvo, much in little. 
Ne plus ultra, no further. 
Non compos mentis, not of a 

sound mind. 
Nem. Con. (for nemine contra- 

dicente), nx)r^ opposing. 
Omnes, all. 
Per cent, or per centum, by the 

hundred. 
PrimS. facie, at first sight. 
Pro bono publico, /or the public 

benefit. 
Pro et con, for and against. 
Pro tempore, for the time. 
Quantum sufficit, a sufficient 

quantity. 
Quid nunc ? what now ? 
Rex, a king. Regina, a queen. 
Sine die, vnthout mentioning any 

particular day. 
Sine qu& non, an indispensable 

requisite or condition. 
Summum bonum, greatest good. 
Sub poena, under a penalty. 
Un& voce, with one voice. 
Vale, farewell. 
Verbatim, word for word. 
Versus, against. 
Vice versa, the reverse. 
Vide, see; contracted into v. 
Vivat regina, long live the queen. 
Yoii^o]fu]i,thevoiceof the people. 
Vulgo^ commonly. 
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EXPLANATION OF A FEW 



COMMON FRENCH WORDS AND PHRASES. 



Aide-de-camp^ an assistant to a 

general. 
A la bonne lieure, in good time. 
A la mode^ in the fashion. 
A I'Anglaise, in the English 

fashion. 
A la Fran9aise, after the French 

fashion. 
Au naturel^ to the life. 
A propos, seasonably. 
Beau monde, the fashionable 

wiyrld. 
Bagatelle, a trifle. 
Bon mot, a witty saying. 
Belles lettres, polite literature. 
Billet doux, a love letter. 
Bon ton, fashion. 
Bon jour, good morning. 
Bon soir, good night. 
Chef d^OBuvre, masterpiece. 
Chateau, country seat. 
Cap-k-pie, /row head to foot. 
Corps, body of soldiers. 
Coup de grSxje, finishing stroke. 
Coup d^oeil, a glance. 
Coup de pied, a kick. 
Chapeau has, hats off. 
De bon eoeur, heartily. 
De tout mon eoeur, with all my 

heart. 
Debut, first appearance in public. 
Denouement, discovery. 
Dieu et mon droit, God and my 

right. 
Dep6t, store or magazine. 
Double entendre, double mean- 
ing. 
EcMt, applause. 
Embonpoint, in good condition^ 

stout. 



En masse, in a mass or body. 

Encore, again. 

En passant, by the way. 

Entree, entrance. 

Entre nous, between ourselves. 

En verite, in truth. 

Faux pas, a wrong step. 

Fille de chambre, chambermaid. 

Feu de joie, a fire by the mili- 
tary on a rejoicing day. 

Fracas, a quarrel. 

Fete Champetre, rural festival. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense, evil 
be to him who evil thinks. 

Ich dien, / serve.* 

Incognito, disguised under an- 
other name.f 

Jeu d^esprit, j^/ay of wit. 

Le tout ensemble, the whole 
together. 

Mal k propos, unseasonably. 

Par hasard, accidentally. 

Penchant, inclination. 

Qui vive, who goes there ? 

Rouge, red paint for the face. 

Sang froid, coolness in acting. 

Sans, without. 

Savant, a learned man. 

Table d^h6te, an ordinary at an 
inn. 

Tant pis, so much the worse. 

Tant mieux, so much the better. 

Tete-k-tete, a private interview. 

Un bon vivant, a jovial fellow. 

Valet de chambre, a gentleman's 
servant. 

Vive le roi, long live the king. 

Vis-k-vis, opposite f over against. 

* German. f Italian. 
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MOENINa HYMK 

O TIMELY happy, timely wise, 
Hearts that with rising mom arise ; 
Eyes that the beam celestial view, 
which evermorp makes all things new. 

New every morning is the love 
Our wakening and uprising prove ; 
Through sleep and darkness safely brought, 
Bestored to life, and power, and thought. 

New mercies each returning day 

Hover around us while we pray ; 

New perils past, new sins forgiven, 

New thoughts of G-od, new hopes of heaven. 

If on our daily course our mind 
Be set to hallow all we find, 
New treasures still, of countless price, 
&od will provide for sacrifice. 

Only, O Lord, in Thy dear love, 

Fit us for perfect peace above ; 

And help us this and every day 

To live more nearly as we pray. — Keble. 



EVENING HYMN. 

Sun of my soul ! Thou Saviour dear. 
It is not night if Thou be near : 
Oh, may no earth-bom cloud arise. 
To hide Thee from Thy servant's eyes ! 

When the soft dews of kindly sleep 
My wearied eyelids gently steep. 
Be my last thought, how sweet to rest 
For ever on my Saviour's breast ! 

Abide with me from mom till eve. 
For without Thee I cannot live : 
Abide with me when night is nigh. 
For without Thee I cannot die. 

If some poor wandering child of Thine 
Have spumed to-day the voice divine. 
Now, Lord, the gracious work begin, 
Let him lie down no more in sin. 

Watch by the sick ; enrich the poor ! 

With blessings from Thy boundless store ; 

Be every mourner's sleep to-night 

Like infants' slumbers, pure and light. i 

Come near, and bless us when we wake. 
Ere through the world our way we take ; | 

Till, in the ocean of Thy love, I 

We lose ourselves in heaven above. — Keble. 
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